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BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


The National i Against Discrimination in Housing (NCDH) is 
now at mid-point in the most comprehensive investigation yet undertaken 
Of the linkage between access to housing and employment opportupities. 
This two-year research project, being coi 
tan Region, was launched on February 1, 1969, and is funded by a $480,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
results will have national significance. 


Since its reorganization and expansion in 1964, NCDH has given in- 
i i omic implications of the movement 
elmingly white and the con- 
tinaed containment of unemployed and underemployed black, Puerto Rican, 
er minority workers in central city ghettos. For 
almost two decades, this large-sca! 
pations from city to suburb has steadily accelerated. It has been accom- 
panied by a massive exodus of freely-mobile whites who, in keeping with 
American tradition, have moved to live in areas offering good jobs and 
mic and socia: Meanwhile the American workingman's 
ffeditional option to "move where the jobs are" has been denied millions 
f'Anericans of color. Indeed, this option increasingly is unavailable 


to all low-income families. 


The current research project has its origins in NCDH's February 1968 E 3 
publication, The Impact of Housin iti e. 
ported on a preliminary analysis con 
Ünitial survey of five metropolitan areas 
housing discrimination in the suburbs, coup 


cause of the high level of unemployment and 


ties and the poor confined largely in old, central cities. 


negie Corporation in May 
collaboration with the Regional 
investigation of the housing/emp: 
This, in turn, led to the current two-year research project. 
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The ongoing NCDH study is directed at the suburban side of the equa- 
tion: what can be done in the suburbs to unlock housing opportunities 
and i them with iate employment? The starting point was 
the finding of NCDH's initial report that the lack of job opportunities 
for minorities and the lack of housing opportunities in the suburbs are 
directly related. The specific innovations in the current research pro- 
ject are to identify present and future ic con ions, 
to measure their job dimensions, to analyze the linkage between suburban 
manpower needs arid housing supply, and to identify and propose remedies 
for the constraints upon availability of suburban housing to the minority 
labor force. 


This interim report is being issued at a time when the nation's com- 
mitments to school desegregation, full employment, and decent open housing 
are seriously threatened. It is NCDH's hope and belief that the documen- 
tation assembled thus far may help reverse this dangerous trend toward 
further separation of American society along racial, economic and city/ 
suburban lines. 


It is our further hope and expectation that the policy recommendations 
to be developed at the conclusion of this two-year study may chart a new 
course for specific and effective public and private action to insure that 
Americans of color are free to exercise the choice to move out and up that 
white Americans take for granted. Only then will we rid our nation of the 
divisions and inequities that are increasingly destructive of our human 
and economic resources. 


Edward Rutledge Jack E. Wood, Jr. 
Executive Co-Director Executive Co-Director 


March 1970 
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fee: Young Progress to date affirms the critical importance of 
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EMPLOYMENT AND HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR EM. MINORITIES IN THE SUBURBAN AREAS OF 
THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN REGION 


AN INTERIM REPORT 


Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the New York Metropolitan Region are 


blocked increasingly from access to new jobs and housing as a result 


of the growing geographic separation of population by race and income. 
The manner and extent of this phenomenon, and identification of the 
institutionalized systems which undergird it, are clearly emerging from 
documentation assembled during the first year of a two-year study of 
employment and housing opportunities for racial minorities in the New 
York Region's suburban areas. The study ig being conducted by the 
National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing (NCDH), with funds 


granted by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


The charting of employment growth by location for: recent years shows 
that most new jobs are located in the developing outer areas of the Region 
from which Negroes and Puerto Ricans are largely excluded by factors of 
cost and racial discrimination, accentuated by the manipulation of zoning 
and other local controls to screen out housing for low- and moderate-income 
groups. The mapping of population by race shows that the vast majority of 
the Region's Negroes and Puerto Ricans continue to be concentrated in ex- 
panding ghettos in New York City, Newark and several suburban "black belts" 
in process of formation in northern New Jersey; Westchester County and 


Long Island, New York; and the corner of ticut 
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An initial look at transportation from ghettos to suburban jobs 
indicates that it is not practical as a large-scale solution. Mean- 
while, evidence accumulates of serious labor shortages in suburban areas 
that threaten to curtail economic expansion and to inconvenience resi- 


dents through inadequacy of services. 


These preliminary findings are the product of research into three 
basic areas: (a) trends in economic development, the resulting growth 
of employment and its location and accessibility by type, including trans- 
portation between ghettos and employment centers; (b) trends in housing 
supply and availability by type, cost and location; and (c) the processes 
by which communities arrive at decisions determining their future devel- 
opment, especially through use of local controls to influence occupancy of 


new housing in accordance with income and, consequently, race. 


The method used to study economic and employment factors is to deter- 


mine the location of suburban employment ions and analyze their 


rates of growth and the type of industries (by Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication, 2-digit) that locate there. Zoning and other land development 
factors are analyzed to make a projection of potential employment for 
1975, 1980 and 1985. By use of a statistical matrix, employment by in- 
dustry is converted into employment by occupation. Data on numbers of 
jobs by occupation can then be converted into earning power and the ef- 
fective demand for housing by cost, thus converting an identified labor 
market into a potential housing market. These data are being developed 
by Regional Plan Associátion (RPA) as consultants to NCDH, under my 
direction as project director. Data on population distribution by race, 


labor force by race, and manufacturing employment projections used in this 
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report are from computations prepared by RPA staff.* 


The method used to study housing supply and its availability to the 
minority labor force is to determine by statistical analysis the projected 
additions to the housing stock by local area and to identify the con- 
straints inhibiting the construction of a larger volume of moderate-cost 
housing and the practices that reduce the availability of suburban housing 
to blacks and Puerto Ricans. Essentially the study of housing factors 
seeks to answer two questions: (1) What prevents more suburban housing 
from being built at a cost within the means of those employed in suburban 
establishments? (2) What prevents those Negroes and Puerto Ricans who 
have incomes adequate to carry the costs of houses and the rentals of 
apartments in suburbs from occupying them in numbers more nearly approxi- 
mate to their representation in the Region's total population? In short: 
what do the suburbs do to keep out lower-priced housing, and what do they 
do to keep black Americans and Puerto Ricans out of existing housing? 


The answer to the question of the volume of housing construction is 
sought by computation and projection of housing supply and demand and an 
analysis of the separate factors that act as constraints on supply: 


mortgage money and interest rates, land costs, construction costs, property 


*Mainly the following: 
Minority Population and Labor Force; Past Trends and Projections. 


Manufacturing Employment by Selected County and by 2-Digit SIC 
Category, 1959-1985. 


Estimated 1968 Population by Ethnic Group - NCDH Study Area. 


The above reports will be available for distribution later this year. 


tax rates, and municipal controls of land use and construction through 
zoning, subdivision approval, building codes, and refusal to authorize 
government-assisted housing for low- and middle-income groups. The ac- 
cumulation of data on constraints is both statistical (i.e., quantitative) 
and.behavioral (i.e., attitudes and practices of institutions such as 
local government, civic and taxpayer groups, the real estate industry, 
banks, apartment managements, etc., and of individuale as voters and as 
sellers or lessors of property). The behavioral patterns and practices 
are being studied by field investigations, surveys and interviews in some 
36 communities in six suburban areas (Bergen, Essex and Middlesex Coun- 
ties in New Jersey; southwestern Connecticut; and Westchester and Nassau- 
Suffolk Counties in New York). A separate study is being made of the 
role of the real estate industry in affecting the availability of housing 


in suburban areas to racial minorities. 


The study of housing supply and constraints, including the community 
analyses, is being made by NCDH's Research staff, assisted by consultants 


in specialized areas.* 


An interim report by its nature cannot be comprehensive, conclusive 
or entirely coordinative. Its documentation can only be partial. What 
follows, therefore, are selections of pertinent data and observations from 
a growing mass of information with only tentative evaluations of their 
full implications. It is a report on work in progress and should be ac- 
cepted as such. However, since all information on the changing patterns 
of employment and residence as they affect racial minorities in metro- 


psu BEES CGU BIDE AtA a 
* The methodology is described more fully in Appendix No. l, under the 
-heading "The Study's Objectives and Methodology." 


politan regions is of critical importance, both to scholars and to decision 
makers, it is in the public interest to make available a report on emerging 


findings at this time as the study reaches mid-point in its work program. 


This is truly a collaborative effort. Involved are the skills and 
background experiences of staff and consultants, and, beyond them, the 
many who contribute by cooperating with counsel and information. The re- 
port owes much to the editorial skill of Margaret Fisher, NCDH Associate 
Executive Director, and her perseverance in challenging me to clarify 
otherwise obscure formulations. I fear that my responses have not always 
come up to her exacting standards. ‘The report, however, is my responsi- 


bility as director of the project. 


Ernest Erber, AIP 

Director of Research 

National Committee Agains 
Discrimination in iig (NCDH) 


I. EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Of the 990,000 new jobs created between 1959 and 1967 in the New 
York Metropolitan Region*, 743,800 (75%) were located outside of New York 
City and only 246,200 (25%) within New York City. The new jobs within the 


city were confined almost entirely to services, finance, insurance, com- 


, utilities, and in qn ers offices, 


all of which are fields with high percentages of white-collar participa- 


tion. 


Jobs in manufacturing at production site in New York City declined 
by some 47,110 positions during this period, while manufacturing es- 
tablishments' headquarters offices grew by 26,340 workers. Outside of 
New York City, production site manufacturing employment continued to ad- 
vance, expanding by some 138,440 positions through the relocation of cen- 
tral city firms, indigenous growth, and the location of new manufacturing 


establishments. Suburban manufacturing headquarters increased in employ- 


= As defined by Regional Plan Association, included are the following 
31 Counties (in Connecticut, planning regions): Fairfield, Litch- 
field and New Haven in Connecticut; Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, 
Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris, Ocean, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, 
Union and Warren in New Jersey; Dutchess, Nassau, Orange, Putnam, 
Rockland, Suffolk, Sullivan, Ulster and Westchester in New York; 
Bronx; Kings (Brooklyn), New York (Manhattan), Queens, and Richmond 
(Staten Island) in New York City. 
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ment over the period, adding some 58,270 new jobs. The seven counties* 
selected for study in this research project shared in a remarkable gain 
of 85,810 production site manufacturing jobs and 24,680 manufacturing 
headquarters jobs over the period. This represented 62% of the suburban 
factory growth and 42% of the suburban industrial headquarters growth 


which accrued to the seven selected counties. 


Nor did non-manufacturing activities lag in the selected suburban 
counties" employment growth over the 1959 - 1967 period. In the Region 
as a whole, this sector grew by some 841,510 jobs, of which roughly one- 
third were located in New York City and two-thirds in the portion of the 
Region outside New York City. The seven project study counties accounted 
for 70% of the suburban non-manufacturing employment growth by adding 
391,280 jobs over the 1959-1967 period. In order of magnitude, the non- 
manufacturing sectors which contributed most to the study counties! growth 
were as follows: services, government, retail trade, wholesale trade and 
finance-insurance-real estate. However, a large portion of these jobs did 
not locate in a concentrated pattern, but rather dispersed to serve a resi- 
dential market at the local scale in the suburban counties. Only segments 
of the non-manufacturing sector (nearly one-third of total) have been iso- 
lated for more intensive investigation because they locate in the sub- 


regional clusters of retail, service, government, and office activity 


* The seven counties selected for detailed analysis of population, 
employment and housing trends are Bergen, Essex and Middlesex in 
New Jersey; Westchester, Nassau and Suffolk in New York; Fair- 
field in Connecticut (actually the southwestern Regional Planning 
Area). These are referred to in this report as either the "study 
area" or the "study counties." 


which support a higher scale and diversity in suburban non-manufacturing 


job opportunities. 


Employment projections to 1985 foresee a continuing loss in the pro- 
duction site manufacturing base of New York City and further gain in white- 
collar opportunities. Manufacturing is expected to decline by some 137,700 
factory jobs in the city while manufacturing headquarters offices will add 
nearly 45,000 more workers. Non-manufacturing opportunities in the city 
are projected to expand by some 487,500 more jobs, the bulk of which 
(nearly 80%) are expected to seek location in Manhattan's growing central 


business district (CBD). 


The suburban portions of the Region are forecast to gain some 122,700 
new factory jobs and 91,500 new manufacturing headquarters positions by 
1985. This projection of industrial change results from detailed analysis 
of the locational shifts occurring among specific manufacturing industries, 
combining long-term trends in manufacturing location by county (1953-1967) 


with the specific results of industrial migration surveys and analyses. 


The seven selected study counties are expected to capture 82,800 jobs 
in the anticipated suburban factory growth (68% of suburban total), and 
67,000 jobs in the enlarging manufacturing headquarters sector (73% of 
suburban total). The RPA staff is currently refining non-manufacturing 
growth projections for the selected study counties. It is clear at this 
stage, however, that nearly twice as many of the non-manufacturing jobs, 
compared to predicted manufacturing growth, can be expected (or induced) 


to cluster on a sub-regional scale in the Selected suburban counties. 


The past trends and projections of future employment opportunities 


in the ing and ing industries of the selected 
suburban counties and New York City are currently being converted to an 
array of past and projected occupational demand. The skill configurations 
of major industries in the selected counties of the Region have been ad- 
justed for area-specific differences to produce more accurate forecasting 
results. Highly detailed projections of specific occupations in demand 
have not been undertaken, however, as the level of inaccuracy likely to 
result from such projections was considered (after consultation with govern- 


ment manpower specialists) to render them meaningless. 


Minority Labor Force Growth 


While the non-white and Puerto Rican labor force residing in the 
suburban counties of the Region is expected to show sharp increases over 
the forecast period to 1985, these gains are impressive only as percentages 
of increase but remain minute as absolute numbers when compared to the 


white resident labor force of the same counties. 


Between 1959 and 1967, when total employment grew by 495,200 jobs in 
the seven selected counties, the resident minority labor force of the same 
suburban counties grew by 94,600 persons, of whom 53,170 were in Essex 
County which contains Newark, a city with some 60X Negro and Puerto Rican 


population. On a study area basis, this minority labor force growth thus 
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represented 19% of the growth in areas of increasing opportunities.* 


However, it can be seen in the following table that most suburban . 
counties are not keeping pace in the growth of their minority labor S 
forces as compared to the minority proportion of the Region's population, 
about 18%. 

PAST GROWTH IN EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES AND MINORITY 


LABOR FORCE IN THE SELECTED SUBURBAN COUNTIES, 
1959/60 - 1967/68 


in y L.F. Minorities as a 
Total Jobs Minority L.F. Growth as a % % of-Population 

County 1959-1967 1960-1968 of Job Growth 1960 1968 
Fairfield 59,883 10,197 17.0% 6.4% 9.4% 
Bergen 75,468 2,986 4.0 2.5 2.8 
Essex 35,500 53,170 149.8 20.9 33.8 
Middlesex 54,777 4,631 8.5 5.0 5.9 b. * 
Nassau 121,953 7,472 6.1 3.6 4.9 
Suffolk 82,710 9,085 11.0 6.3 6.3 bs 
Westchester 64,886 7,102 10.9 8.1 10.0 


Source: Regional Plan Association 


* From analysis of suburban labor markets and journey-to-work travel 
times, based in part on the household interviews conducted by the 
Tri-State Transportation Commission, whole suburban counties appear 
to be reasonable catchment areas for attracting low-to-moderate 
skilled workers to employment locations within the same counties. 
On average, they require a journey-to-work travel time of 30 
minu 
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The recent growth in the minority population base of Newark, a cen- 
tral city with a characteristic employment and resident labor force 
dichotomy with reference to occupations and race, has been responsible for 
more than half of the growth in the selected suburban counties! minority 
labor force.* With respect to Essex County's own job base, the Newark 
and related county minority labor force growth far exceeded the growth in 
new job opportunities. This is not unlike the occurrence in New York City 
over the same period; despite a growth of nearly one-quarter million jobs 
in the city over the 1959-1967 period, total employment only expanded by 
an amount roughly equivalent to the total growth in the resident minority 
labor force. And, accessibility problems have taken their hardest toll on 
those minority workers of low-to-moderate skills; for, as we have seen, 
the bulk of the city's recent job growth hag been in white-collar activi- 
ties which have only of late become increapingly available to the minority 
labor force. Thus, while the resident minority population of both New 
York and Newark has increased dramatically over the past decade, the op- 
tions left open to those who cannot avail themselves of nearby job oppor- 
tunities because of skill factors have been either a longer journey to work, 


or unemployment. 


The selected suburban counties which experienced the largest increases 
in total employment over the period have also been those, for the most 


part, which enlarged their resident minority labor force least signifi- 


* 


It should be noted that mich of Fairfield's (Conn.) minority labor 
force growth is in the old centers of > Dan- 
bury and Stamford. 
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cantly. While Nassau grew by 122,000 jobs over the period 1959-1967, the 
resident minority labor force increased by only 7,500 persons and total 
minority population climbed in share of county population from only 3.6% 
to 4.9% during 1960-1968. Similarly, Bergen County, which expanded by 
75,000 jobs during 1959-1967, enlarged its resident minority labor force 
by only 3,000 persons and its total minority population share by less 


than half of one per cent. 


Given the continuation of past trends (1950-1968) in minority net 
in-migration to the selected suburban counties, it is estimated that the 
resident minority labor force will increase by 311,900 persons by 1985, 
over the 1968 base of 281,500 persons. This increase in minority labor 
supply, in turn, represents less than 30% of the anticipated job growth 
in the selected counties, a proportion roughly in line with the expected 
minority participation in the Region's future population base. However, 
the pattern which we observed in the past development by geographic area 
will be much like that of the future, should present trends go unaltered. 
Essex County, projected as the fastest growing county in terms of minority 
labor force gains (1968-1985) is also expected to be the slowest growing 
county in employment expansion, with absolute declines foreseen in factory 
skill jobs. Moreover, the degree of disparity between minority labor 
force growth and expanding job opportunities will increase in Essex County 
over the forecast period. Bergen County, on the other hand, will likely 
gain 150,000 more jobs but only 11,000 more resident minority workers, 
should present trends continue. By 1985, Bergen County's minority popu- 
lation will still remain under 5% of total at a time when New York City's 


population is expected to have a majority of non-whites and Puerto Ricans 
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and Newark's minority population will approach 90%. 


d Study of Wholesale/Retail Indust: 


A special study of the wholesale and retail industries by NCDH Re- 


search Associates Ellen Brindle and Harold Pollard assessed their potential 


for employing an ing proportion of the y labor force in 
suburban locations. These two industries were chosen for study because 
of the size of their manpower needs and because of the rate of growth of 
their labor forces. Employment in retailing currently represents 14.5% 
of all jobs in the New York Metropolitan Region, while that in wholesaling 
represents 7%. Based on recent trends, the annual rate of growth of jobs 
in retailing and wholesaling is projected at 1.2% annually, compared to 
0.3% for manufacturing. By 1985, the labor force in trade will be almost 


as large as that in manufacturing. 


The growth of retail employment is, generally, proportional to that 
of the population and the location of new retail employment is distributed 
in proximity to the location of population growth. Since the latter is in 
the suburbs, the vast majority of new retail jobs are located there also. 

Of 100,600 retail jobs created between 1959 and 1965 in the New York Metro- 


politan Region, some 95,400 (95%) are outside of New York City. 


The study found that wages in retailing averaged about two-thirds of 
the rates paid in manufacturing for entry jobs requiring little or no 


training and a minimum of formal education. Retail employment is also 


by the high of women in the labor force; the 


large number of part-time (less than 32 hours) jobs; the seasonal nature 


of employment (Christmas, Easter, etc.); and the flexibility of working 
hours and schedules. These characteristics result in a high percentage 

of the labor force which consists of secondary wage earners (wife or teen- 
ager) and of second-job holders (moonlighters) who augment earnings even- 


ings and on weekends. 


As a consequence, retailing was studied to determine especially the 
employment opportunities for Negro and Puerto Rican women who traditionally 
are represented in the labor force in higher percentage than white women 
as a consequence of the need to supplement the lower earnings by heads of 
minority households. (In 1965, 49.1% of non-white females 18 years and 
over participated in the labor force, compared to 38.4% of white females.) 
Such employment opportunities for a second income in the family are ex- 
tremely important for the minority family that contemplates moving to a 
suburban location to permit the head of the household to avail himself of 
a higher paying job. If such a move deprives the wife of employment, the 
total family income will invariably be lowered, even though the husband's 
earnings are likely to increase in the range from $2.50 per hour in a 
generally dead-end job in the city to $3.50 per hour in a suburban manu- 
facturing plant. The gross increase of $40 per week would be more than 
offset by the loss of the wife's weekly gross earnings of about $90 (using 
the apparel industry as a criterion). Large numbers of white suburban 
housewives in the 1950's and 60's found employment in retailing as a means 
of supplementing family income to carry the cost of the newly-purchased 


home or for the specific purpose of early mortgage retirement. 
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In addition to such second-income jobs, retailing does provide some 
employment for sales clerks in higher priced items (appliances, furni- 
ture, rugs, clothing, building materials, etc.) that permit earnings com- 
parable to or exceeding those in manufacturing. It also provides easy 
access to first jobs for those entering the labor force, affording them 
the opportunity for training in business practices, customer relations 


and record keeping that can prove an invaluable stepping stone to other 


busi i i entrepi 


The study found that the labor force of retail establishments re- 
sides relatively nearby, reflecting the characteristics of the resident 
population. The lower wage scales of retailing, among other reasons, do 
not make long travel to jobs feasible, as shown by many journey-to-work 
studies. The dispersion of retail establishments, more or less in rela- 
tion to population density, establishes retail job opportunities within 
each local community and makes long travel to such employment unnecessary. 
As a consequence, the representation of blacks and Puerto Ricans reflects 
the proportion of their presence in the local population. Findings of 
the study show that minority workers are increasingly well represented in 
the retail establishments of New York City and Newark, but not in the 
suburban areas, typified by the regional shopping centers and branch de- 
partment stores. This finding has far-reaching implications in view of 
the fact that population-serving employment is estimated to account for 
60% to 70% of all employment and is a growing proportion in our increas- 
ingly affluent, consumption-oriented society. If most jobs will be where 
people live, the residential distribution of the minority population will 


be a vital determinant of their employment opportunities, even if we were 
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not to consider the relocation of manufacturing and central office jobs 


to suburban areas. E 
nfl of Wi ls on Travel Distance to Jobs 


The study has provided new insights into the economics and mechanics 
of the suburban labor market, largely through studies of two industrial 
parks on Long Island by David Gayer, an economist serving as a consul- 
tant to the project, and a stuuy of manpower problems at the Ford plant 


in Mahwah (Bergen County), New Jersey, by Pollard. 


Interviews based on an extensive list of questions of management 
were completed at some 29 firms on Long Island: 17 located in Lake Success 
in Nassau County and 12 located in Deer Park-Wyandanch, Town of Babylon, 
Suffolk County. The Lake Success firms had some 1,658 employees and those 1 
in Deer Park some 4,166. Information was gathered on the Ford plant man- 
power situation by random interviews with employees and from a question- 34 
naire survey of employees by Local 9, United Automobile Workers Union, 
related to their housing needs. Employment at the Ford plant fluctuates 


between 5,000 and 6,000. 


Both investigations found that the wage levels were an important de- 
terminant of the distánce an employee would travel to work. Persistant 
shortages of ldbor in certain occupations were found to be caused by (a) 
failure to pay sufficiently high wages to make it attractive to employees 


to travel long distances to work, or (b) a region-wide demand for certain 


skills that simply ighed the supply 


It was found that, on the whole, wages paid to blue-collar workers at 
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suburban plants were markedly higher than wages paid for the same type 
of work in New York City. On the other hand, certain white-collar em- 
ployees such as accounting clerks, bookkeeping machine operators and sec- 
retaries were paid less at these suburban establishments than in New York 
City. It would appear to be logical to deduce from these data that the 
need to attract blue-collar workers from greater distances to secure a 
full work force at the suburban plant makes it necessary to offer wages 
that are higher than those in the city. Likewise, it appears logical to 
deduce that the abundance of white-collar help living in the suburban 
areas and anxious to avoid the arduous and costly commute to the city 
makes it possible to fill this type of job at salaries that are less than 


those offered in New York City. 


The Suburban Job Vacancy Rate 


Despite higher wage levels at suburban plants, employers contimue to 
be plagued by job vacancies and high labor turnover. Gayer reports that 
"the findings of the survey showed substantial numbers of vacancies in 
both industrial parks, although job openings in Deer Park-Wyandanch were 
more numerous than in Lake Success. The vacancy rates were much greater 


than unemployment rates for Long Island, indicating a labor shortage." 


The two industrial parks were chosen for comparative purposes. Lake 
Success, only a short distance beyond the New York City boundary, is lo- 
cated in the center of the relatively densely-populated Queens-Nassau area 
with a population of over two million and accessible to an exceptionally 
large and varied labor force by automobile within less than 30 minutes 
travel time and to a large proportion of the labor force by public trans- 


portation within one hour. The labor force accessible to Lake Success 
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reflected the traditional needs of Manhattan, largely white-collar com- 
muters, and the labor needs of the industrial areas of Long Island City 


(Queens) and Brooklyn, largely blue-collar. 


In contrast, the Deer Park-Wyandanch area is more distant from Man- 
hattan (28 miles). Located on the outer fringes of the Manhattan com- 
muting band, it numbers fewer commuters due to greater travel time (65 
minutes by Long Island Railroad) and cost ($51.80 per month). Its main 
employment base is local, consisting of the aero-space plants, their sub- 
contractors and suppliers, a growing number of research laboratories and 
four major hospitals. The pool of lower-paid white-collar workers is 


smaller and the competition for blue-collar workers is more intense. 


In view of the contrasting locations of the two industrial parks 
with reference to labor supply, it is understandable that the job vacancy 
rate was found to be higher at Deer Park-Wyandanch, where it was 6.6% of 


total employment in the area, than at Lake Success, where it was 4.7%. 


The survey found the job vacancies at Lake Success to be mainly in 


the professional, technical and ial ies, due, it is believed, 


to the rapid expansion of the electronic industry in this area. Only 9% 
of vacancies were in the operative category. The study found that "the 
easiest jobs to fill in Lake Success area were in the clerical category. 
They also paid the lowest starting salaries. The facility in filling 
these positions can be attributed to the high percentage of housewives in 
the secondary labor market who reside in the vicinity of the industrial 
park." In contrast, the job vacancies at Deer Park-Wyandanch were concen- 


trated in blue-collar jobs, with 70% of all openings in this category. 
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"The vast majority of the openings occurred in the unskilled operative 
occupations, althougl vacancies in craftsmen and foremen positions were 


high." 


Gayer noted in his report that while most plants in the Deer Park in- 
dustrial park displayed "Help Wanted" signs on the road, a large untapped 
pool of black laborers live in the nearby community of Wyandanch.* Pur- 
ther inguiry by William T. Rogers, Jr., NCDH Research Associate, and 
Pollard, however, revealed that unemployment in the community is concen- 
trated mainly among the younger work force, and that their expectations 
of wage rates are established largely on the basis of the large aircraft 
plants' wage scales. Since these pay over $3.25 per hour for entry level 
jobs, there is a tendency to spurn offers of unskilled jobs at $2 to 
$2.25 per hour in Deer Park. Since these young workers are usually with- 
out dependents, they manage to satisfy their own needs for income by 
casual part-time and seasonal jobs. The older labor force living in 
Wyandanch is employed largely at the aero-space plants and the four major 


hospitals. 


Ford's hourly rate of $3.39 for relatively unskilled labor attracted 
employees to its Mahwah plant from considerable distances, some as far 


away as 45 miles. A breakdown of where the work force lives was secured 


* "Wyandanch is an unincorporated village in the town of Babylon 
with an estimated population of about 13,000, 90% of which is 
Negro. Its employment base is the aircraft industry, state 
hospitals and local service employment. 


through the Union's survey: 


Rockland and Orange Counties (N.Y.) 2,000 
Bergen and Hudson Counties (N.J.) 1,500 
Passaic County (N.J.) 900 
Essex County (N.J.) -- outside of Newark 420 
Newark (N.J.) 425 
The Bronx (N.Y.) 450 
Manhattan QUY. ) 400 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) 225 
Long Island - Queens & Nassau (N.Y.) 125 
Staten Island (N.Y.) 10 


The high wages at Ford, combined with an active recruitment of 
minority workers, has resulted in its work force being composed of 38% 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. This is in contrast to the Long Island find- 
ings of 8.7% Negro and 4.6% Puerto Rican composition of the Deer Park 
work force and 8.8% Negro and 3.8% Puerto Rican at Lake Success plants, 
despite the closeness of Wyandanch to Deer Park and of Jamaica (a largely 


black community in Queens) to Lake Success. 


However, the attractive wages at Ford were not able to prevent a high 
turnover, which averages about 20% annually, with a chronic labor shortage 
of about 400 jobs. This turnover rate, however, is better than that at 
Lake Success, which Gayer established to be 22% and that at Deer Park, 


which he found to be 27%. 


Inquiry established that the reasons for the turnover at Ford, as 
seen by the Union, were: (a) long trip to work, (b) night work, (c) 


heavy workload and (d) no prospect of finding house close to the plant. 


Black and Puerto Rican employees tend to travel the longest dis- 
tances to the Ford plant at Mahwah since they come mainly from Harlem, 
Paterson, Newark, the Oranges and Brooklyn. The only exceptions are some 


400 workers who live in Spring Valley, Rockland County, across the New 
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York State line from the plant. The Spring Valley ghetto has been des- 
cribed as containing some of the most wretched housing to be found any- 
where in the nation, including the deepest South. It consists of 1920's 
vintage summer bungalows of one or two rooms that have been overcrowded 
by Negro families in desperate need of shelter. It is an anomoly that 
relatively well-paid Ford employees, who can afford a new car and a color 
television set, are confined in housing described as that of a quality 


"most farmers would not use for their livestock." 


The Ford plant suffers from an unusually large absentee rate. Absen- 
teeism seriously interferes with production because of the nature of an 
assembly line operation, which places a premium on interdependence of op- 
erations. Since employees can get to the plant only by automobile, bad 
weather cuts down on attendance and fosters lateness. Because so many 
employees travel in car pools, the absence of the car owner can result in 


anywhere from one to four additional absentees. 
Residen ob Oppo ies 


The studies of Lake Success and Deer Park plants concluded that "if 
a worker looking for a job is restricted to the vicinity of his home, he 
is unable to exploit the full potential of the labor market. The deter- 
minants of the size of a job seeker's search area are his knowledge of 
where jobs exist, the location of the job sites in relation to his resi- 
dence, the cost of commuting to work or the possibility of moving to a 
more advantageous address. . . While not all moves are job related, 
studies have shown that most changes in residences are made in conjunc- 


tion with the finding of a better job." 
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Inquiry of whether employees lived at their present address when 
they got their job in a Lake Success ov Deer Park plant, or whether they 
moved subsequent to getting the job, produced some interesting results. 
Among workers earning over $10,000 per year, the large majority lived 
elsewhere when they got the job (74% of those in Deer Park plants and 
67% in Lake Success plants). That they succeeded in locating conven- 
iently to their jobs is indicated by the fact that 85% of those in this 
salary bracket at Deer Park travelled less than thirty minutes to work, 


while 77% of those at Lake Success travelled within the same time limit. 


"By contrast among workers earning below $5,000, 97% in Lake Success 
and 83% in Deer Park found their jobs while living at their present ad- 
dresses, indicating a job search area equal to their commuting area. As 
92% of these workers lived within 30 minutes of the plant, their search 
area was very small. This is consistent with the fact that most of the 
workers earning below $5,000 were secondary-income earners who must ac- 
commodate their work schedules to patterns of home life. They, therefore, 
tend to work close to home in order to limit the hours spent away from the 
house and children. If their firms change locations, these workers are 


more likely to change jobs rather than follow the firm or endure long 


commuting trips." 


What about the moderately-paid workers who are primary breadwinners 
for their families? It was found that "workers in the middle range earn- 
ing between $5,000 and $10,000 a year were the most disadvantaged laborers 
in the suburban market. They, too, as heads of families like their higher- 
income co-workers, would be expected to move in response to job opportuni- 


ties. Yet only 8X of middle-income employees in Deer Park and 12% of a 


similar group in Lake Success moved into the sub-labor market area after 
finding jobs with the firm or after the firm relocated in the industrial 
park. Thus, the search area was no greater than the commting area for 
75% of Deer Park workers and 84% of Lake Success workers. Though func- 
tioning in the labor market as primary wage earners, middle-income workers 
operated more like secondary-income earners. Their labor market behavior 


was inferior to their income requirements." 


A comparison of commuting distances of upper- and middle-income 
workers at Lake Success reveals that both classes of workers travel an 
equal distance to work. However, in Deer Park, commuting distances of 
the middle-income workers were longer than their higher income colleagues. 
Thirty-one percent of the former group commuted over 30 minutes to work 
while only 16% of the latter group did. Fewer Deer Park middle-income 
employees could afford to move into the sub-labor market and compensated 
for this by commuting longer distances. The longer commute does not in- 
dicate an enlarged search area for these workers, but rather that they 
followed the firm in its move from a location near their home in New York 
City to the Deer Park industrial complex. The fact remains that most 
middle-income workers who successfully found jobs in the industrial park 


were already living in the area. 


Minority Employees As Reverse Commuters 


Information on employment by race is difficult to obtain. At a time 
when discrimination was flagrant and legal, most employment records showed 
the race (and often religion) of employees. The prohibition of racial 


data in company records is now used, especially by employers with few or 
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no minority workers, as the basis for refusing to give information on 
the racial breakdown of their labor force, even if based only on their 


best knowledge from observation. 


Federal law now requires that every employer of over 100 workers 
submit an annual report on the racial characteristics of his work force 
(for employers with government contracts such a report is required from 
those having 50 or more workers). These data, gathered by the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, are available under restrictions designed 
to prevent disseminatıon of data in such a manner as might disclose the 
racial characteristics of the work force of any single establishment. 

EEO data that are available are extremely valuable as an indication of 
racial employment patterns for the large to middle sized firms by 2-digit 


Standard Industrial Classification and for individual counties. 


EEO data for Bergen County for 1966, for example, reveal that for 
those firms required to report the racial characteristics of their work 
force, totalling some 91,740 employees, 7,762 (8.5%) are Negroes and 4,422 
(4.8% are Puerto Ricans. Since the resident Negro labor force totalled 
only 10,606 in 1965, either an extremely high percentage of Bergen's 
black workers were employed in the larger establishments that filed re- 
ports or a considerable number of blacks worked in Bergen County but lived 
elsewhere. Since Bergen County is but minutes from Harlem via the George 
Washington Bridge and borders on the heayily non-white cities of Paterson 
and Passaic, it is likely that the latter possibility is the answer. 

This ie also indicated by the fact that the 4,422 Puerto Ricans reported 
in EEO returns as working in Bergen County contrasts with the 1965 resident 


Puerto Rican labor force of only 969. The disparity indicates a heavy 
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percentage of Puerto Rican commuters to Bergen jobs from East Harlem and 


Hudson and Passaic Counties. 
Present Obstacles to Reverse Commuting 


RPA's staff will study the potential and problems of reverse com- 
muting from city to suburban job for the minority worker. However, pre- 
liminary findings by Pollard and Gayer indicate that present systems and 
facilities preclude reverse commuting as a practical arrangement for all 
but a few central city residents. Public transportation between city and 
suburb is widely criticized as inadequate for the function it was designed 
to perform, viz., the movement of suburban residents to white-collar jobs 
in the center of cities. It is almost useless for most trips to work 
that originate in a central city neighborhood and end at a suburban es- 


tablishment. 


The problems involved in car pool arrangements were prominent at 
Mahwah and the Long Island plants, especially the uncertainties created 
by the driver's absence, lay-off or termination. Others have recorded the 


costs of car ownership and operation, especially high for city dwellers. 


Pollard made a study of two experimental projects that tested the feas- 
ibility of special bus services to carry workers from ghetto areas to em- 
ployment centers in Bergen and Nassau Counties. Neither of these pro- 
jects proved successful and both have since been terminated. Evaluation 
of the reasons for failure are as follows: 

1. It turned out that there were fewer jobs available than 


had been listed in surveys made prior to inauguration 
of the bus service. 


2. Wages paid for these jobs were not sufficiently eee 
to make them attractive when compared to other low- 
paid jobs closer to the workers’ homes. 


3. The bus fare was considered high by the riders; 25€ 
to 60€ one-way in Nassau and 55€ in Bergen. 


4. The bus ride took much longer than was considered 
reasonable because the route wound through several 


ghetto areas. The Bergen bus left Paterson at 7:05 
AM and dropped the last riders in South Bergen at 
8:32 AM. 


Though it was not possible to secure specific data, some information 
indicated that those bus riders who found the job worth keeping used it 
to establish their credit for the purchase of a used car for travel to 
work. Findings on these two bus projects will be issued in a separate 


report. 


Employment Concentrations 


As part of the study's methodology, RPA staff has sought to identify 
suburban locations that are highly typical of the concentrations of em- 
ployment which develop outside of central cities. This effort has involved 
extensive mapping of the existing distribution of manufacturing, trans- 


ions, utilities, ing, office and other com- 


portation, 
mercial floorspace by square mile in the Region, in order to array the 
small area distribution of those industry types which tend to concentrate 
employment at the sub-regional (i.e. non-local) scale in suburban areas. 
This same exercise has also required the mapping of the existing distri- 
bution of non-white and Puerto Rican population by small area in the 
Region, the shifts in the location of minority population 1960-1968, the 
shifts in the location of industrial "mover" firms by small area, and the 


distributions of vacant and passive land area by square mile in the Region. 


Suburban employment concentrations were then selected in the fol- 
lowing manner. The map of "mover" firm activity was overlaid with the 
various maps of activity, floor space, available land area, the existing 
transportation network, and the present location and recent shifts of 
minority population in the Region. Weaknesses apparent in the accessi- 
bility relationship between the residential location of non-whites and 
Puerto Ricans, the recent growth nodes in suburban industrial jobs, the 
existing concentrations of industrial and commercial employment oppor- 
tunities, and the transportation linkages between home and work, pointed 
toward the selection of ten employment complexes in the seven study coun- 
ties as being most representative of the array of activity and accessi- 
bilities, opportunities and dis-opportunities confronting the minority 


labor force in the Region. 


Four additional employment complexes were also selected because they 
represent locations of anticipated industrial, commercial and office de- 
velopment which will become relevant to the problems of minority employment 
opportunity within the time-space of the forecast period. These decisions 
were based in part on known shifts and preferences in location of certain 
activities (such as headquarters offices), planning proposals on a county 
and regional scale, and the availability of developable land. Supple- 
mentary work on the collection of zoning ordinances within the study coun- 
ties is currently underway. The land-use pattern for future development, 
which emerges from the mosaic of zoning ordinances, will be used to dis- 
tribute the projected emplóyment growth on a small area basis. It is ex- 
pected that future employment complexes, which come to light through this 


procedure, will also present themselves as locations of near-term minority 


employment opportunity. 
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The following fourteen suburban employment concentrations have been 
identified: 


1.  Plainview-Hicksville (Nassau) 
2. Farmingdale (Suffolk) 

3. New Canaan (Fairfield) 

4. Danbury (Fairfield) 

5.  Shelton-Stratford (Fairfield) 
6.  Mahwah-Oakland (Bergen) 

7.  Paramus-Maywood (Bergen) 

8. Hackensack-Teterboro (Bergen) 
9. Mt. Vernon (Westchester) 

10. White Plains (Westchester) 
11.  Metuchen-Edison (Middlesex) 
12. South Brunswick (Middlesex) 
13.  Caldwells-Fairfield (Essex) 
14. Port Newark - Airport (Essex) 


It should be noted that these concentrations do not necessarily rep- 
resent, in total, the group of largest and most rapidly growing suburban 
employment complexes. Rather, by intent of the methodology, the selection 
process produced a mix of suburban complexes and, hopefully, achieved a 
balance of those which differed with regard to activity, transportation 
services, relative accessibility to minority groups and growth potential, 
in order that the results of the analysis may have applicability to other 


urban settings. 


le ion repi one type of 


For example, the 
suburban employment center. As of 1963, its establishments provided 30,000 
jobs, two-thirds of which were in the mamufacturing sector. Retail, fi- 
nance and professional services were undgr-represented in the area, with 


little more than 10% of total employment. Between 1959 and 1968, some 436 
manufacturing firms moved into the Farmingdale concentration, but its labor 
market remained relatively unchanged in share of minority population (5.2% 


of total in 1968). The concentration's employment for 1985 is tentatively 


projected to increase to 60,000. 


Another type of employment concentration is represented by Mt. Ver- 
non in lower Westchester County. Compared to Farmingdale it is far more 
compact, being contained within eight square miles, and already has a sub- 
stantial minority population base (33% of total population in the concen- 
tration and 14% of total in the labor market as of 1968). The Mt. Vernon 
area provided employment in 1963 for 20,000 persons. Whereas manufactur- 
ing represented two-thirds of all the jobs in the Farmingdale concentra- 
tion, it provides less than one-third of all jobs in the Mt. Vernon con- 
centration. Yet in this area, and the southern Westchester tier bordering 
on the Bronx, remains the only portion of the county willing to accommodate 
further industrial growth. Between 1959 and 1968, some 37 manufacturers 
moved to the Mt. Vernon area. The area is well represented in central 
city functions with trade, services, finance and government accounting 

for more than half of total employment. The concentration's employment 


is tentatively projected to reach 40,000 by 1985. 


The occupational profile of the Paramus-Maywood concentration differs 
markedly by the high percentage of professional and trade employment it 
provides. Of the 20,000 employed within its 22 square miles, only 5,000 
were engaged in manufacturing in 1963. Retail trade employed more than one- 
fifth, reflecting the presence of two major regional shopping centers and 
several other large retail establishments. Professional services employed 
over 3,000, reflecting both laboratory and office activities. (Of the 31 
manufacturing firms that moved into the area between 1959 and 1968, eight 
were technology oriented and 14 were national market firms.) Professional 


and technical personnel composed the largest single occupational group, 
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holding more than one-fourth of total jobs, while operatives and laborers 
represented little more than one-tenth. Moderate-skilled white-collar 
positions in the clerical and sales fields represent more than one- 
fourth of total employment in the concentration, and over 10% of such 
jobs in the county, but minority residence in the labor market area is 
weak (6% of total, 1968) despite the fact that portions of southern Pas- 
saic County lie within the concentration's reach. Employment growth by 


1985 is tentatively projected to 65,000, more than tripling that of 1963. 


The purpose of designating these suburban employment concentrations 


was twofold: first, the study methodology specified that these concen- 
trations would provide the framework for a firm survey soliciting res- 


ity from a rep ive sample of 


ponses on minority employment opp 


existing establishments; and second, these concentrations would provide 


areas of immediate and near-term employment focus around which labor mar- 


ket cordons, of a reasonable journey-to-work travel time for low-to- 


moderate skilled workers, could be drawn to delineate potential locations 


of low- and moderate-income housing. 


Based on trip origin and destination findings of the Tri-State 


Transportation Commission's Household Interview Survey, and door-to-door 


travel times established on the Regional Plan Association mixed-mode 


transportation network, labor market areas have been drawn around the 


selected employment concentrations. The land use, activity mix, and 


ions and their labor market 


ic istics of the 


areas have been summarized. Effort is currently being directed toward 


detailing recent activity growth changes in the areas (in order to facili- 
tate projecting future change), and converting existing employment oppor- 
tunities by industry to occupational demand. Contacts established with 
the various states’ Departments of Labor will hopefully result in secur- 
ing detailed racial and occupational characteristics of the insured un- 


employment beneficiaries presently residing in the areas. 


Survey of Suburban Industries 


A vital source of data for the study of suburban economic develop- 
ment and employment potential will be a survey of some 400 establishments, 
300 of which lie within the 14 employment concentrations and 100 of which 
are in Nassau and Middlesex Counties as general labor markets outside of 
the concentrations. The latter will serve as a control group to permit 
comparison of the characteristics of firms within the concentrations with 


those in old established centers or in scattered locations. 


The interview technique and questionnaires to be used are being based 
on the prototype study made by Gayer in Lake Success and Deer Park, with 
modifications suggested by his experience. An original questionnaire of 
some 80 questions has been reduced to about 40 questions. These deal with 
the previous location of the establishment, composition of its work force 
by race, occupations, skills, wages, source of manpower, training and up- 
grading practices, job vacancies, turnover, etc. Economic Consultants 
Organization has been engaged to conduct the survey, which will be underway 
from March through June. Computation and analysis is expected to be com- 


pleted by September. 
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The sample of 400 firms to be interviewed in the 14 employment con- 
centrations and the two country-wide labor market areas has been selected 
to conform with the distribution of manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
employment among the areas. The firms to be actually interviewed were 
Selected by a random number process from a universe of over 3,000 firms 


located in the areas. The procedure for sample selections was as follows: 


The universe of firms was constructed from the establishment report- 
ings of Dun and Bradstreet, Million Dollar Directory and Middle Market 
Directory, the three states' Industrial Directory, the file of mover 
firms recorded by the states' Departments of Commerce, Polk's Directory 
of Banks, and various directories covering specific industries or county 
establishments. The mix of industrial codes in the individual concentra- 
tions was taken as the control for selecting firms within the complexes. 
The size of the concentration sample within the universe controlled the 
Share of firms each concentration contributed to the 300 grouping. The 
mix of establishments in the two counties to be surveyed outside the con- 
centrations was taken from Social Security establishment reportings 
(county establishments minus concentration establishments) ,. and weighted 
to approximate the desired all-over split between manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing firms. Individual firms were then selected using a table 
of random numbers, given the industry and area controls, and the universe 
of firms in the concentrations and labor market areas. Firms which had 
fewer than 50 employees were rejected. In cases where no firms were 
listed fn any of the sources, for a particular SIC group in the concen- 
tration, the firm was reassigned to another SIC group and the sample 


drawing process repeated. 


Most of the 300 sample firms in the employment concentrations are 
in Essex (85 firms) and Bergen (70 firms). Middlesex County provides 
an additional 30 to the New Jersey sector. Long Island contains 52, and 
the Northern sector (Westchester and Fairfield) has 63 firms. Seventy- 
seven of the 100 labor market sample firms are located in Nassau, and 
23 in Middlesex. The greater amount of development outside the concen- 
trations in Nassau accounts for its large portion of the sample. The 
industry mix resulting for the total sample was 229 manufacturing firms 


and 171 non-manufacturing firms. 


Types of Suburban Jobs Held by jority Workers 


Clearly, accessibility to growing job opportunities represents only 
a part of the picture. Skills of the minority labor force must of needs 
match the profile of demand. RPA's staff is currently working on the 
skill projection on the minority labor force for the selected suburban 
counties and New York City. Such factors as increasing educational at- 


tainment and the differing skills associated with migrant groups over the 


future are being taken into consi ion in the pr ion of a computer 
model to forecast the future minority labor force supply by major occupa- 


tion. 


New statistical evidence is now available on the extent to which the 


lower earnings of blacks and Puerto Ricans can be attributed to a "skills 


gap" as compared to ibuting it to discrimi practices. These 
findings, in separate studies by Ashenfelter, Thurow and Nellums, invali- 
date the assumption of past studies, that the present occupations of 


Negroes and Puerto Ricans are an index of their skills. Professor Orley 
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Ashenfelter's computerized analyses of 43,000 employers' returns to the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Commission in 1966, covering 26 million 
employees, were the basis of a finding that "the lower educational level 
of some minority groups is a factor in their lower occupational status, 
but statistical analyses using two different approaches show that it ac- 
counts for only about one-third of the differences in occupational ranking 
between Negro men and majority group men; the inevitable conclusion is 


that the other h must be il to deliberate 


or inadvertent." 


National data show that the number of Negro youths at the ages of 18 
and 19 attending school has increased from 35% in 1960 to 45% in 1968. 
The percentage of Negro males who completed four years of high school or 
more has risen dramatically from 36% in 1960 to 60% in 1968, indicating 
that most young blacks now enter the labor force with a high school educa- 
tion. However, it is also known that white high school drop-outs earn 


more than do Negroes with a high school diploma. 


Information on manpower training programs has been gathered from the 
prototype survey at the Lake Success and Deer Park plants, from the study 
of the wholesale and retail industries and at Ford's Mahwah plant. Harold 
Pollard, NCDH manpower specialist, is coordinating these findings with 
some preliminary investigations of training programs either operated or 
funded by Federal agencies, such as the Department of Labor, or 0.E.0. 
A comprehensive evaluation of manpower policies and training programs will 
be made by Pollard this spring and summer, based, in part, on the findings 


of the survey of the 400 suburban managements. 
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The job categories in which'the black and Puerto Rican labor forces 
are concentrated in suburban counties are largely operative, laborer and 
service worker, as shown in the following table, based on EEO data sup- 
2 plied by employers of 100 or more and those of 50 or more with govern- 


ment contracts. 
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Job Category 


Officials 
& Managers 


Professionals 
Technicians 

Sales Workers 
Office & Clerical 
Craftsmen 
Operatives 
Laborers 

Service Workers 


All Categories 


Be 


Total 


7,729 
7,010 
6,075 
6,762 

18,661 

11,693 

19,977 
8,507 
5,326 


91,780 


MINORITY EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED COUNTIES 


BY 


JOB CATEGORY FOR INDUSTRIES REPORTING TO EEOC 


en 


+557 
3,278 
1,770 
1,073 


7,762 


3.7 
1.2 
3.0 
4.8 
16.4 
20.8 
20.1 
8.5 


4,422 


4.8 


Suffolk 


Total Negro 


2,112 12 
4,068 37 
3,279 69 
1,518 7 
4,632 87 
4,080 135 
4,365 284 
1,596 300 
1,755 313 


27,405 1,244 


816 


Source: 1966 EEÓ-l Data: Based on reports from all employers of 100 or more and those 


more having Government Contracts. 


* Spanish Surname 


0.6 
1.3 
0.2 
0.8 
2.0 
8.2 
10.2 
5.7 
3.0 
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MINORITY EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED COUNTIES 
BY 
JOB CATEGORY FOR INDUSTRIES REPORTING TO EEOC 


ILE 
Sp. Sp. 

loh Category Total Negro %  Sur.* — X Total Negro X  Sur* % 

Officials 

& Managers 7,958 107 1.5 39 0.5 10,122 74 0.7 45 0.4 
Professionals 8,053 243 3.0 64 0.8 11,064 97 0.8 53 0.5 
Technicians 6,060 460 7.6 57 0.9 6,833 223 3.3 52 0.8 
Sales Workers 6,314 159 2.5 45 0.7 6,639 110 1.7 24 0.4 
Office & Clerical 19,048 941 4.9 247 1.3 20,939 619 3.0 152 0.7 
"Craftsmen 6,061 456 7.5 213 EET 17,770 617 3.5 329 1.9 
Operatives 15,575 3,320 21.3 1,818 11.7 33,578 3,375 10.1 1,777 SiS 
Laborers 4,142 1,026 24.8 362 8.7 11,050 1,952 17.7 1,178 10.7 
Service Workers 7,098 2,363 33.3 305 4.3 6,329 1,310 20.7 339 5.4 
All Categories 80,309 9,075 11:3 3,150 3.9 124,324 8,377 6.7 3,949 3.2 


Source: 1966 EF0-1Data: Based on reports from all employers of 100 or more and those of 50 and 
more having Government Contracts. 
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II. HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 


Where Negroes and Puerto Ricans Live* 


There were 3.6 million non-whites and Puerto Ricans in the New York 
Metropolitan Region in 1968. They represented 18% of an estimated popu- 
lation of 20 million. The vast majority of minority persons (70%) live 
in New York City, though it contains only 40% of the region's population. 
Between 1950 and 1968, the city experienced a net out-migration of two 
million white, non-Puerto Rican persons. Over the same period, nearly 
three-quarters of a million non-white and Puerto Rican net in-migrants 
were added to the city's population base. Supplemented by the natural 
increase of population, the city's minority profile has increased sharply 


from 13% of total population in 1950 to 30% in 1968. 


Within the city, Negroes and Puerto Ricans are concentrated within 
six massive ghettos: Central Harlem, East Harlem, Morrisania, Mott Haven, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant and Fort Greene. These six areas account for about 44% 
of the city's racial minorities. The remaining 56% (some 1.4 million per- 
sons) live in every other neighborhood in the city, where they constitute 
from as few as 4.2% (Maspeth-Forest Hills) to 49.4% (Brownsville), as shown 
on accompanying tables giving the distribution of non-white and Puerto 


Rican population within New York City and ranked by percentage. 


Since 1960, significant shifts have occurred in the location of minor- 


ity persons within the city. Harlem has declined in non-white and Puerto 


* 


Based on statistical data on the growth and locational shifts of 
the post-censal minority population prepared for this study by 
RPA staff. 
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Rican population, while a great influx into the southern Bronx has taken 
place. The Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto has spread and the Lower East Side 
has grown substantially in Puerto Rican population. Should present trends 
continue unabated, the city stands to lose nearly another two million 
white, non-Puerto Ricans by 1985, while total minority population will top 


50% of the city's total. 


On a regional percentage basis, the distribution between the core area 
and the suburbs has changed little over the post-war period. However, 
some 1.2 million non-whites and Puerto Ricans now live outside of New York 
City, concentrated in old city slums in places like Newark, Trenton, and 
Paterson (N.J.), Bridgeport (Conn.), and Yonkers (N.Y.), and in growing 
"black belts" formed by the linking up of old mini-ghettos that expand 
from both natural increase and in-migration. A classic demonstration of 
this process is the belt that has grown out from Newark to extend con- 
tinuously through East Orange, South Orange and Montclair. A similar 
phenomenon is the belt that links the ghettos of Englewood, Teaneck and 


Hackensack, also New Jersey communities. 


What emerges from a mapping of the distribution of the racial mino- 
rities in New York City and the areas outside the city is the "lily white- 
ness" of the vast majority of suburbs in contrast to New York City's neigh- 
borhoods.* Only two of New York City's 30 neighborhoods have less than 5% 


black and Puerto Rican population. Another five neighborhoods have a 


* New York City neighborhoods as defined by RPA for this study average 
about 250,000 population. While this is many times as large as the 
average size of even the larger suburban municipalities, they are com- 
parable in that they each compose inclusive communities. The city 
neighborhoods are larger in population than suburban municipalities, 
but they are smaller in area. Consequently, the far higher density 
of population in New York City makes for greater proximity of the 
residences of the races, compared with lo ity suburban 
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minority population of 5% to 10%. To find suburban municipalities with 
5% to 10% minority population is to come upon islands of democratic living 
in contrast to usual suburban patterns. Typical of the latter are sizable 
communities such as Fairfield, Conn., with a population of 56,700, of 

whom 56,262 are white; Fair Lawn, N.J., with a population of 39,326 of 
whom 39,070 are white; Irvington, N.J., with a population of 64,526 of 
whom 63,240 are white; Sayreville, N.J., (mostly brand new) with a popu- 
lation of 30,549 of whom 30,434 are white; Oyster Bay, N.Y., with a pop- 
ulation of 360,098 of whom 352,792 are white; Smithtown, N.Y., with a 
population of 103,610 of whom 101,338 are white; Yorktown, N.Y., with a 
population of 25,399 of whom 25,034 are white; and Harrison, N.Y., with 

a population of 21,283 of whom 20,928 are white. Most of these communities 
have less than 2% non-white population (many less than 1% non-white) in a 
metropolitan region in which racial minorities compose 18% of the popula- 


tion (See Appendix 4, Tables A, B and C). 


Indeed, among the seven suburban counties selected for this study, 
several had absolute declines recorded in the net in-migration of minority 
persons for the decade of the 1960's, as compared to the 50's. In Nas- 
sau County (N.Y.), for example, non-white net in-migrants numbered 18,500 
between 1950 and 1960; by contrast, the period 1960 to 1970 experienced 
an estimated net in-migration of only 13,200 non-whites. The following 
table illustrates the suburban population growth occurring in all the 


selected counties through net in-migration only. 


Net In-Migration of the Minority Population 


To Study Area Counties, 1950-1970 


County 1950-1960 1960-1970 % Change 
FAIRFIELD hie 
Non-white 12,683 7,855 SU 

Puerto Rican 5,300 18,052 ' +165 .1% 
BERGEN 

Non-white 4,136 5,888 | +42 , 35% 

Puerto Rican 1,600 5u6 7-65. 9% 
ESSEX i 

Non-white 46,845 91,448 + 95.2% 

Puerto Rican 7,900 23,798 +201.2% 
MIDDLESEX 

Non-white 3,804 5,114 + 34.4% 

Puerto Rican 3,600 3,626 i+ 0.7% 
NASSAU 

Non-white 18,546 13,239 - 28.6% 

Puerto Rican 3,460 1,327 - 61.7% 
SUFFOLK | 

Non-white 17,149 17,564 * 2.4% 

Puerto Rican 5,800 23475 = 57.3% 
WESTCHESTER 

Non-white 15,191 12,453 i- 18.0% 

Puerto Rican 2,400 - 1,975 | - 17.7% 


Source: 1960 Census and RPA estimates for 1960-1970 prepared for this study. 


Re: rt: 


e: 
Our study of the retail and wholesale industries and our investiga- 
tion of the two Long Island industrial parks found that most moderately- 
paid employees seek work within convenient commuting range of their resi- 
dence. It was found that most higher-paid employees (over $10,000) who 
search for positions beyond commuting range expect to move to a more con- 
venient location once they have the job and that most of them do. These 
findings confirm patterns of home/job relations by occupation and income 
observed in a long line of journey-to-work studies, notably that by Louis 


K. Lowenstein in his "Residences and Work Places in Urban Areas," which 


contains il. i ion of hi k distance by occupational 


groups. 


The limitations imposed by travel distance from home location on 
moderately-paid employees is more pronounced for city dwellers who consider 
the suburban job market becayse of the added costs and inconveniences of 


reVerse commuting. 


Where the job-seeker lives, therefore, becomes a crucially important 
determinant of his range of employment opportunities. ‘With 70% of all new 
jobs being created outside of New York City, and 100% of all new manufac- 
turing jobs, it is obvious that residence within New York City severely re- 


duces the opportunities to take advantage of such jobs. 


Unless massive numbers of Negroes and Puerto Ricans have opportuni- 
ties opened to them to live in the suburban communities that are within 
convenient travel time to the new employment concentrations, they will 
have to forego the job opportunities already there as well as the vast 


number of new jobs projected for such locations. 


The study seeks to answer the question of why non-whites are under- 
represented in all but a few suburbs (in which they are usually over-rep- 
resented). The answer that presented itself early and easily was that 
.non-whites could not afford to live in most suburban communities because 
the income distribution left all but a tiny number of non-whites below the 
required level. What this answer suggests is that the vast majority of 
blacks are simply the victims of economic segregation, a form of discrimi- 
nation which they share with a large portion, if not the majority, of the 


white population. 


Even if this explanation were accepted as the simple answer for a com- 
plex phenomenon, it would lead logically to the question of whether the use 
of public powers (granted to local governments to be used on behalf of the 
general welfare) to practice economic discrimination is compatible with 
the public welfare. The universal complaint of suburban employers about 
labor shortage and the high rate of unemployment in city ghettos suggests 
that economic segregation is not in the public interest. Aside from the 
rights of citizens to freedom of choice in employment and residence, it 
would seem that a practice that undermines the economic and social health 


of the nation is contrary to the general welfare. 


The study's findings referred to previously under the heading of "Em- 
ployment Opportunities" strongly suggest that the general welfare requires 
the availability of an adequate supply of suburban housing at costs that 


are compatible with the earnings of employees of suburban establishments, 


both and ing. The study, » set itself 


the objective of identifying the constraints on the construction of such 


housing. 
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However, before accepting the cost, of housing as an explanation for 


the on of jh: in most suburb: es, know- 


ledge of particular communities indicated that cost is not the complete 


explanation. 


While cost explains the absence of lower-income earners of all races 
in communities with little or no housing available at cost levels within 
the means of industrial workers, it cannot explain the absence of non- 
whites from suburban communities that have a wide range of housing prices 
and are inhabited by whites who earn their living as construction workers, 
truck drivers, craftsmen, operatives, clerks and laborers. It cannot ex- 
plain the existence of places like Clifton, N.J., a city of almost 90,000 
population, with housing of every type and price level, but only one racial 
type -- white.* Clifton is about twenty minutes from the Lincoln Tunnel 
and is a major employment center for both manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing. It borders Passaic and Paterson, cities with a high percentage of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, many of whom work in Clifton. In communities 
in which the cost of housing is not the explanation for the absence of 
racial minorities, there must be other forces at work that keep them all- 
white. The study, therefore, also set itself the objective of finding out 
how minorities are excluded from communities where they could afford the 


housing. 


Investigations are being made, therefore, to identify and describe two 


factors that serve to impede the access of minorities to suburban housing: 


* The 1960 Census showed Clifton to be 99.9% white -- whiter than Ivory 
Snow, whose advertising boasts 99.44%. In that year 35% of its house- 
holds were renters and 40% of them paid a rental of $80 per month or 

less. Some 42% of its hoyses were built before 1929 and 22% of them 
sold for under 55, 000. 
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(1) constraints on the supply of moderate-cost housing, and (2) discrimi- 


nation in sales and rentals. 


The Housing Supply 

The New York Metropolitan Region is experiencing an increasingly 
severe housing shortage. The vacancy rate in New York City and most 
suburban counties is moving below 2X (a vacancy rate of 5X has tradition- 
ally been considered normal). Though the growing housing shortage is 
national in scope, its effects are especially critical in the New York 
Metropolitan Region because of its desperate need for an ample supply of 
housing to permit maximum freedom of choice to households to relocate in 
relation to the changing geographical pattern of employment. Barriers 
caused by similar geographic patterns exist in all of the nation's larger 
metropolitan regions; they are, of course, less critical in the smaller 


ones. 


The National Housing Act of 1968, in response to studies and recom- 
mendations of two prestigious Presidential Commissions, established a 
national housing goal of 26 million units by 1978. To achieve it, the 
nation should be building an average of 2.6 million units per year. In 
1969 there were about 1.25 million units built, or less than half the goal; 
the poorest record of performance within the last two decades. Meanwhile, 
the rate of family formations is increasing, reflecting the rising birth 
rates of the years immediately following World War II. The acute short- 


age is escalating the sale price of housing and pushing rents upwards. 


The decline of housing starts in the supurban counties can be more 
fully realized by noting the drastic drop in starts in the New Jersey coun- 


ties in which NCDH staff conducted studies in the past year. Bergen 
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declined from 6,404 starts in 1963, its peak year of the decade, to 4,362 
in 1968, the last year for which figures are available. This is a county 
in which some 10,000 new jobs have been created every year during the past 
decade. Middlesex declined from a peak of 9,049 starts in 1964 to 4,579 


in 1968. Morris declined from a peak of 7,629 in 1964 to 2,740 in 1968. 


An annual average rate of 170,000 new units is needed in the 31- 
county New York Metropolitan Region according to the RPA findings. This 
mumber is necessary to provide for an annual increase in households of 
about 100,000, and an annual replacement or rehabilitation of about 70,000 
sub-standard dwelling units to reduce, and in the course of 25 years to 
eliminate, the backlog of such units. (The 1960 Census listed 736,000 units 
as deteriorating or dilapidated, of which 411,000 were in New York City.) 
While the rate of new construction in the 1950's fell short of an adequate 
number of replacements of sub-standard units, it did supply enough new hous- 
ing to keep abreast of the new household formations and replaced about 
20,000 sub-standard units per year. The 97,000 new starts in 1966 and 

1967 are barely adequate for the number of new households forming annually, 


let alone permitting any replacement of sub-standard units. 


The 1960 Census showed Negroes housed in units that had a higher per- 
centage of deterioration or dilapidation than whites; in structures of 
greater age; and that a greater proportion were renters rather than owners. 
For those Negroes who owned, the average value of their property was con- 
siderably less than that of whites. The ability of blacks to upgrade their 
housing is increased in proportion to the sufficiency of supply of new 
housing to meet overall needs. The opportunities of minority households 
to improve their housing during a critical housing shortage is reduced in 
the same manner as minority workers' opportunities to upgrade their em- 
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ployment. The ability of minority households to relocate in the suburbs 
in pursuit of improved employment opportunities is especially related to B 
the adequacy of the supply of housing. A shortage of housing not only 
increases prices but also facilitates discrimination against ethnic 


minorities. 


Rising Sale Prices and Rents 

The cost of housing has increased sharply during the decade of the 
1960's, but especially since 1967. FHA data for the States of Connecti- 
cut, New York and New Jersey for the period of 1960 to 1967 showed a 25% 
jump in the median value of new homes in Connecticut, 28% for New Jersey, 
and 13X for New York. Prices of existing homes insured by FHA in 1967 had 
increased since 1960 as follows: Connecticut, 12%; New Jersey, 29%; and 


New York, 23%. ] 


Rentals in new apartment houses averaged $173.82 per month in 1960 
in Bergen County. For those built in 1968, rentals averaged $197.45. 
Comparable figures for Essex County are $162.97 in 1960 and $182.32 in 
1968; for Middlesex County they are $136.09 in 1960 and $153.60 in 1968. 
In averaging these rents, all apartments built each year were included 
without regard to size. The trend has been toward the construction of a 
higher proportion of smaller apartments, mainly one-bedroom, The increase 
in rent, therefore, represents more money for less space. The average 
rent in these New Jersey counties is now about $45 per room, or about 


$135 for a one-bedroom apartment and $180 for a two-bedroom apartment. P 


A study of housing prices listed in the New York Times and Newsday = 
(Long Island) by RPA showed that the dominant ranges were $35 ,000-$50,000 


in Nassau and the western two towns of Suffolk; $45,000-$65,000 in West- 
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chester; and $30,000-45,000 in Putnam, Rockland and Orange Counties. It 
is estimated that incomes of $17,000, $22,000 and $15,000 per year respec- 
tively would be needed to afford a house at the midpoint of those dominant 


ranges. 


A study of the price of one-family houses in New Jersey suburban areas 
by Joan Hendrickson, NCDH Research Associate/Housing, concludes "that fami- 
lies earning less than $10,000 per year (using 24 x income ratio) cannot 
afford homes at today's market prices." Average weekly earnings by Pro- 
duction workers in New Jersey's manufacturing establishments were $136.78 


in November 1969, or $7,112.56 for an uninterrupted 52 weeks of work. 


endrickson's findings for the counties studied were: 


Housing Prices by Selected County 
New Jersey, 1969 
Percentage of 


Families with 
Income Less 


Coun: Dominant Range Mid-Point than $10 ,000* 
Bergen $30 ,000-50 ,000 $ 40,000 56 
Essex 25 ,000-50 ,000 37,000 62 
Middlesex 30 ,000-40 ,000 35,000 67 
Morris 25 ,000-45 ,000 35,000 56 
Passaic $26 ,000 26,000 72 


* Source: Sales Management, D Series, June 10, 1969 


The Northwest Bergen Board of Realtors reports the following 


distribution of house sales in its area for 1969-70: 
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Selling Price Number of Sales 


Under $20,000 10 
20,000-25,000 u2 
25,000-30,000 136 
30,000-0,000 412 
40 ,000-50 ,000 251 
50,000-60,000 139 
60,000-70,000 81 
70,000-80,000 31 
80,000-90,000 13 
Over 90,000 12 


This same Board reports that the average sale price of houses sold 


in its area had risen from $31,000 to $43,000 from 1966 to 1969. 


Reports on the sale prices of homes in less expensive portions show 
similar sharp rises. Central Bergen, which encompasses the communities 
of East Paterson, Emerson, Fair Lawn, Garfield, Hackensack, Hasbrouck 
Weights, Little Ferry, Lodi, Maywood, Moonachie, Paramus, River Edge, Ora- 
dell, Rochelle Park, Saddle Brook, South Hackensack and Teterboro, had 
207 sales that averaged $27,000 per house during the six months of January- 
June 1968. A year later, January-June 1969, this area had 200 sales that 
averaged $32,450. 

In South Bergen, with a heavily blue-collar population in Carlstadt, 
East Rutherford, Lyndhurst, Moonachie, Rutherford, Wallington and Wood- 
ridge, some 125 house sales were reported for January-June 1968 that ave- 
raged $26,178. A year later, January-June 1969, this area had 92 sales 


that averaged $30,058. 
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For the same six-month periods in heavily industrial Passaic County, 
461 sales in 1968 averaged $23,692 and 473 sales in 1969 averaged $26,088. 
New homes in Passaic County advertised for last spring begin with a low of 
$31,990 for a Cape Cod of 1,654 square feet of living area on a 75' x 125' 


lot in Wanaque, located in the more remote upper portion of the county. 


Factors that Increase the Cost of Housing 


The decline in number of housing starts, which creates a sellers' 


market and inflates prices, can be attributed to a number of factors: 


(a) Ihe shortage of mortgage money and high interest rates. The 


government's efforts to control rising prices by curtailing credit has 
diverted investment funds from the mortgage market to corporate bonds and 


other more attractive driving up interest rates to 


historic highs of 7%%, 8% and now 8%%, and requiring larger down payments 
by home buyers. This has had the effect of eliminating successively higher 
income groups from the home buying market as carrying charges surpassed 
their ability to meet credit tests. Consequently, the homebuilding in- 


dustry's potential of customers shrinks. 


(b) The inflationary rise in the price of raw land in a highly 
speculative market. Population growth is a dynamic force that seeks liv- 
ing space on land that is a static quantity. The trend is still toward 
fastest growth in the metropolitan areas, which accounted for about two- 
thirds of the nation's population in 1960 and about three-fourths today. 
These areas grow because they contain the most attractive employment and 
entrepreneurial opportunities. Since access to these is determined by 
residential location, and because transportation improvements have 


generally lagged, there are limits on how fap the population can spread 
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out in metropolitan areas. As densities increase, adjacent vacant land 


commands a higher price. The rising cost of land is reflected in the 


larger proportion of the cost of residential property rep: ed by the 
site. In Connecticut in 1950, the cost of the site accounted for 14.5% of 
the sale price of the house; by 1967 it had risen to 20.5X. During the 
same period the cost of site rose from 16.2X of the sale price in New 
Jersey to 18.8%. In New York the figures were 16.0% to 18.8%. Land costs 
ran as high as $1,500 per dwelling unit in apartment buildings constructed 


under New Jersey's Housing Finance Agency, a state middle-income program. 


(c) The relentless upward movement of local property taxes. Munici- 


palities and counties operated ionally with wage below 


those of private industry for comparable skills. Teachers, policemen, 
firemen, street maintenance workers, nurses, bookkeepers and other local 
public employees are banding together and pressuring local government for 
increases. Welfare and the increased carrying charges for bonds for capi- 
tal projects add to the escalation of local budgets and tax rates. Net N.J. 
residential real estate taxes were up 9.7% in 1969 from the previous year. 


At this rate taxes would double every decade. 


(à) increase in minimum lot s as zoned by suburban towns to 
increase the cost of property with the aim of excluding lower-income house- 
holds. The trend toward ever larger minimum lot sizes, together with ar- 
chaic building codes and subdivision requirements for excessive public im- 
provements (thickness of pavement of local gtreet, etc.) frustrates the 
efforts of the homebuilding industry to mass produce houses at a cost that 
would greatly expand the number of potential homebuyers. Along with ex- 
cessively large lot sizes, is the exclusion of apartments from many sub- 


urban communities, worsening the housing shortage. 
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The Trend Toward Multi-Family Housing 

Historically, the American ideal in housing has been the one-family 
house on its own plot of ground. This preference has been traced to various 
roots by different scholars: the nation's image of Mount Vernon on its own 
hill; the rural childhood of so many middle-class suburbanites during a 
period when the native American farm population, rather than the offspring 
of European immigrants, loomed large among the upward mobile in the subur- 
banization process; the peasant background of the immigrants; the influence 
of the real estate industry and the slick-cover "homemaker" magazines in 
identifying the one-family unattached house as a status symbol; construction 
economics which favored wood as a building material, requiring the spacing 
of housing as a precaution against fire; and, since the late 1930's, the role 
of FHA in facilitating one-family house construction. Whatever the explana- 
tion, American housing, especially in the suburbs, has been overwhelmingly 
unattached single-family, especially that built during the 1950's, height 
of the post-war building boom. In the 1960's, the trend was for a rising 
proportion of multi-family starts each year, especially in large metropoli- 


tan areas and, above all, in the Mid-Atlantic Region. 


In 1960, the housing stock of the 3l-county New York Metropolitan 
Region contained 58.4% multi-family units. Despite the fact that almost two 
out of every three new units built between 1960 and 1968 were outside of New 
York City, 57.4% were in the multi-family category. In the New Jersey coun- 
ties studied, Bergen County, with 29.7% of its housing stock in multi-family 
units in 1960, built 52.4% of its new units in that category from 1960 to 
1968. The figures for Essex County are 66.2% multi-family stock in 1960; 
and 77.5% multi-family construction 1960-68. For Middlesex County, 20.8% 
in 1960; 52.6% in new multi-family units 1960-1968. Even such a low-density 


county as Morris upped its multi-family housing stock by building 37.1% of 
4y 


new units in that category during 1960-1968, compared to 12% of that 


type in its total supply of housing in 1960. 


The trend line is shown dramatically in what took place in the pro- 
portions of new dwelling units in Bergen County between 1960 and 1968: 


Multi-Family 


Year Single-Family (3 or more units) 
1960 3,u90 9u9 
1961 3,2u2 1,570 
1962 3,128 1,400 
1963 2,676 2,939 
1964 2,511 2,815 
1965 2,313 2,165 
1966 1,822 3,207 
1967 1,755 1,555 
1968 1,559 2,375 


The trend toward multi-family construction can be explained, in 
part, by demographic factors, especially the increase in the number of 
older families whose children no longer live at home and, in recent years, 
the increased rate of new family formations. However, statistics show 
that demographic trends are not the whole answer. (The demand for two- 


bedroom and, especially, th ‘bed: p: has long ded the 


supply.) For instance, the tight money market has made it easier for the 
corporate builder to mortgage new rental property than for the individual 
home buyer to mortgage a one-family house, especially under state laws 


establishing an interest maximum on loans to individuals. 


However, it is becoming increasingly clear that a large part of the 

explanation for increased multi-family construction is that a growing num- 
ber of American families cannot afford to own their homes as price levels 
move up faster than incomes, and they are forced to become renters. There 
is strong reason to believe that this is not an episodic condition but the 


emergence of a new historic trend away from the single-family house on its 
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own lot as the predominant type of shelter for Americans. The maturing 
urbanization of the population, resulting in increased pressures of people 
upon space, make the one-family house a luxury accessible to a decreasing 
percentage of families. It is likely that we are witnessing the "European- 
ization" of housing in this country. The relationship of housing cost to 
income has long made most urban Europeans renters in multi-family build- 
ings, or owners in multi-family cooperative housing. It appears unlikely 
that the recent increases of the cost of shelter relative to incomes will 


be reversed in the larger metropolitan regions of the United States. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that the Federal Depart- 


ment of Housing and Urban D 3 it's i ," a search 
for cost reduction in housing through technological innovation (mainly pre- 
fabrication), has revealed such a large preoccupation with multi-family 
construction on the part of corporations submitting proposals, especially 
among those being awarded HUD demonstration contracts. The economics of 
scale and mass production techniques seem to offer greater yields in multi- 


family structures than in single-family buildings. 


However, it has been demonstrated by a number of studies, especially 
by the Kaiser Commission,* that labor and materials represent a smaller pro- 
portion of the cost of housing than is usually assumed. "All on-site labor 
costs," the Commission reported, "represent such a small percentage of 
monthly rents that a general reduction of 20 percent for all workmen would 
mean only a reduction in rent from $100 per month to $98 in a typical unit." 


A study by the National Association of Homebuilders found that labor and 


* President's Committee on Upban Housing, December 1968 
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materials represented only 56% of the cost of a single-family home in 1969. 
The rest was accounted for by land (21%) overhead and profit (13%) and 
financing (10%). Reductions in these latter categories, especially in 
cost of land per'dwelling unit, are more likely in multi-family construc- 


tion through gi i than in single-family 


construction. 


In the end, the pressure of dynamic population growth upon a static 
amount of land that is accessible to employment is the overriding factor in 
the "Europeanization" of housing in our metropolitan areas. This factor 
has occupied the attention of planners, land economists and geographers 
for a long time. Their predictions that rising densities in suburbs will 
force the increased construction of mlti-family buildings usually differ 
only in terms of the speed of such a transition. One who has described 
this inevitable prospective change in the suburbs is Edward Higbee, a geo- 
grapher. He set it forth dramatically ten years ago in his volume The 


Squeeze Cities Without Space: 


"When one stops to think of it, the modern commuter's 
suburb is an extraordinary phenomenon. It gives more 
people more space at a time when population growth is 
more rapid than at any time in history, but to gain 
this advantage, the breadwinner must travel tedious 

and expensive distances to his job every day. The 

most unbelievable part of the suburban story is that 

it is really possible at all. For a family to have a 
fifth of an acre to itself in Levittown or five acres 
in Greenwich at a time of accelerated industrialization 
and human prol is almost a iction to the 
logic of geometry. 


"If one judges this situation realistically, it is ap- 
parent that the era of the commuter suburb's explosive 
growth will be rather brief -- in terms of human time 
and social institutions, comparable to the flash of a 
meteor against the long darkness of a winter night. 
We are already witnessing the suburb's heyday, and 
those of us who have found a niche in its promised 
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land of split-levels and curvilinear streets 
should consider ourselves privileged not only 

in terms of present alternatives but in terms 

of the lesser opportunity there will be for later 
generations to enjoy the same escape. When the 
time comes that the time spent commuting cancels 
out the value of making the trip, then the spread 
of suburbia will stop, and a return to vertical 
city living will be necessary to accommodate the 
growing hordes of humanity... 


"To be realistic, it is obvious that someday whole 
villages of apartment houses must come to suburbia. 
There is a point in space at which horizontal sprawl 
becomes impractical from the transportation stand- 
point... 


family homes. How to do this is a neat problem in 
population density, time,and distance. When more 
people arrive, they must either be spread out or 
be piled higher." 


The growth of the metropolitan population and the growth of suburban 


employment argues for increased densities in the suburbs. However, those 


already living in the suburbs are convinced that their own interests argue 


against higher densities. They have the power under state zoning enabling 


laws to guard the portals to their communities and determine how many can 


come in and what one's income must be to enter. 


Exclusionary Zoning i by Local 


Attitudes and practices of suburban municipalities continue to exclude 


families deemed to be "low-income" by the excluding communities! standards. 
This finding emerges from a study of developments throughout the New York 
Metropolitan Region and with documentation in depth for those local comuni- 


ties analyzed by NCDH field investigators, mainly in New Jersey. 


The efforts of local suburban governments to frustrate and discourage 


homebuilding is especially anomalous at a time when it has become widely 
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recognized that the nation faces a housing shortage of emergency propor- 


` tions, and when the Federal is 1 ing an i i effort 


in "Operation Breakthrough" to increase the volume of housing starts and 
reduce costs to meet the housing needs of those income groups currently 
priced out of the market. (Many of the very same municipalities that are 


engaged in fi the Federal 's housing programs apply to 


Washington for Federal grants and loans for local improvements covering 


everything from sewers to libraries.) 


Despite the obvious need for a greater supply of multi-family construc- 
tion in the suburban belt around New York City, local governments still are 
reluctant to zone for such structures. Where they do permit them, they 
frequently limit the number of bedrooms by the now widely-used formula of 
80% of all apartments limited to one-bedroom and 20% limited to two-bedrooms, 
with no provision for three-bedroom apartments. While they zone apartments 
to keep them small, the same municipalities frequently require an unneces- 
sarily large minimum floor area for single-family houses, requiring as 


much as 1,800 square feet in some instances, to keep houses large and costly. 


Suburban municipalities also continue to increase the cost of residen- 
tial construction by building codes that require materials and construction 
methods at variance with modern technology. They likewise often impose 
excessive requirements for installation of local improvements by the buil- 
der under the subdivision control ordinance, affecting curbs, sidewalks, 
gutters, storm drains, pavement width and thickness, etc. The study's 


findings in this area will be documented at a later date. 


Excessively large minimum lot size requirements also continue to be 


used by suburban municipalities to exclude less costly housing. There has 
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been no reversal of the trend toward large-lot zoning since RPA's 1962 
study (published under the title of Spread City) found "that two-thirds 
of all vacant land zoned for residence in the Region is zoned for half- 


acre lots or larger; nearly half for one-acre lots or larger." 


NCDH staff in field investigations found no instance of reduction in 
lot size requirements but did find continuing pressure to hold the line or 
increase lot sizes. Over 150 New Jersey municipalities amended their zon- 
ing ordinances to increase required minimum lot sizes between 1960 and 1967, 
according to a survey by that state's Division of State and Regional Plan- 


ning. 


A study of zoning in 20 municipalities around Princeton, N.J., conduc- 
ted by the Middlesex-Somerset-Mercer Regional Study Council in 1969, re- 
vealed that the undeveloped land zoned for research and industry could con- 


tain 1,170,000 employees at y ies of employees per acre. How- 


ever, the zoning ordinances of the same 20 municipalities zone undeveloped 
land for residences at densities that would provide for an increased popu- 
lation of only 336,000. The latter population increase would add only 
144,000 employees to the resident labor force. The report observes that 
the "potential imbalance between new industrial jobs and new workers is 8 
to l. Supporting commercial and service jobs will double this imbalance to 
nearly 16 jobs added to each resident worker added. Surrounding areas can- 
not meet a deficit labor need of over 2,000,000 people, and if they could, 
preposterous transportation burdens would be imposed on our roads and high- 


ways." 


alle of Exclusionary Zoning and E t| Legislative Reform 


The irrational results of land use planned separately by each of hun- 


dreds of local governments, each seeking to manipulate to its own best ad- 
vantage, have given rise to an increasing concern on the part of those aware 
of the impending chaos and moved by the inherent injustice to those exclud- 
ed. Their concern has resulted in court challenges of exclusionary prac- 


tices and in efforts to secure legislative reform. 


A proposed new land planning law that stated plainly that planning and 
zoning authority granted to municipalities was not to be used to exclude 
by race or income was introduced in New Jersey in 1969, but failed to pass. 
Its introduction brought forth a chorus of protests from "home rule" ad- 
vocates. It served to focus public attention on the issue of exclusionary 
practices. A bill, inadvertently passed in the last hours of the expiring 
1969 session of the New Jersey Legislature, and promptly signed into law 


by the outgoing governor in the last days of his term, gives standing to 


any citizen of the State in either ive or judicial p 
affecting his present or potential rights under zoning in any municipal 
jurisdiction in New Jersey. Most local suburban officials view this law 


with alarm and are encouraging efforts to repeal it. 


New York State remains a pioneer in empowering a state housing agency 
to initiate urban development and housing programs in any part of the state 
without first securing the consent of the local government. The agency, 
the Urban Development Corporation (UDC), has sought to avoid a test of its 
power and has not challenged any suburban governments to date, choosing to 
develop housing in cities where it has been invited. UDC recently an- 
nounced its first cautious probe of the prospects for middle-income housing 
in Westchester. Meanwhile, Eugene H. Nickerson, Nassau County Executive 
and gubernatorial aspirant, has proposed the creation of a State Zoning 


Appeals Board with power to overrule local zoning ordinances. 
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There is a growing body of legal opinion that exclusionary zoning can 
be challenged successfully in the Federal courts under the 14th Amendment be- 
cause zoning against lower-income groups, who compose a relatively small 
percentage of the white population, excludes blacks as an identifiable 
class of citizens since a substantial majority of blacks are affected by 
virtue of their lower incomes. It is also contended that zoning against 
lower-income groups violates their constitutional rights to equal protec- 


tion of the law. 


There is also a growing interest in challenges of zoning in state 
courts on grounds of abuse of the powers granted local governments to zone 
in the general welfare under the police power doctrine. It is contended 
that where minimum lot size zoning is unrelated to public health or order 
in the streets, and is solely related to "snob zoning" concepts of property 
value based on uniform prices of neighboring houses, it is highly vulnerable 


to tests in state courts. 


NCDH is drawing upon the findings of this study to document cases in 
both the Federal courts (Union City, Calif., and Lawton, Okla.) and the New 
Jersey state courts in a case involving the Town of Montclair. In the lat- 
ter case, NCDH is providing cqunsel to local residents, organized in a fair 
housing group, who are challenging the rezoning of property for multi- 
family use to accommodate a builder who had been cited before the New Jer- 
sey Division on Civil Rights for discriminating against blacks in the rent- 
ing of apartments in a building he constructed previously in the same town. 
Involved is the practice of zoning by closed-door negotiations between town 
officials and the builder resulting in an agreement, made binding by the 
posting of a performance bond, to have the builder erect two one-family 


houses at $30,000 each as buffers between the apartments and existing 
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properties. Closed-door negotiations on zoning provide opportunities for 
all sorts of conduct against the public interest, among which are "gentle- 
men's agreements" as to the race and income of prospective buyers or ten- 


ants. The case has been heard and is now under advisement by the court. 


for Publ. issisted Hou: the Suburbs 


To the extent that zoning for smaller minimum lot sizes and for multi- 
family buildings increases housing starts, even without regard to their 
price levels, it helps loosen up the market and improves the opportunities 
of households at all income levels to find housing they can afford. A con- 
siderable number of lower-income households will always have to depend on 
the "filtering-down process" to improve their housing; i.e., succession to 
Shelter vacated by a family that usually has moved to a more expensive 
unit. However, such "filtered-down" housing is not always likely to be 
located where the lower-income family ought to live to take full advantage 
of employment and educational opportunities. For instance, the occupation 
of "filtered-down" housing in a central city might curtail the chances of 
the breadwinner to earn more at a job located outside of the city. If 
housing is to be planned to meet the needs of all households, a considerable 
proportion will have to be newly built for lower-income families at the 
locations where they will benefit from maximum opportunities and where the 
economy will benefit from their availability in the resident labor force. 
In the light of the data on employment opportunities in city and suburb pre- 
sented in an earlier section of this report, it is clear that population 
and employment distribution can be brought into a more rational relation- 
ship only if housing is built in suburban areas within the means of those 


employed in suburban establishments. 
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Such employees’ housing needs will not be supplied by construction 
made possible solely by reform of suburban zoning practices to reduce lot 
sizes or to permit more apartment buildings. Smaller lots and apartment 
zoning are not likely to permit the homebuilding industry to supply either 
single-family homes or two-bedroom (not to speak of three-bedroom) apart- 
ments within the means of factory workers who averaged $129.23 weekly at 
the close of 1969 in the New York Metropolitan Region ($118.76 in New York 
City). This income cannot carry a $25,000 house or pay $180 per month 


rent (calculated at $45 per room for a four room apartment). 


The data assembled in the course of this study make it abundantly clear 
that opening the suburbs to publicly-assisted housing for low- and middle- 
income households must be am essential objective in any plan to provide a 
sufficient labor force within the various suburban sub-labor markets to 
supply the labor needs of suburban establishments and to provide the minor- 
ities with improved opportunities for increased incomes. Rezoning to 
facilitate such housing invariably becomes a concurrent objective in seek- 
ing to locate these income strata in the suburbs since land is rarely 
available that is zoned to accommodate housing of a type and/or cost re- 


quired. 


There is a wide assortment of Federal and state programs in existence 
designed to reduce the cost of housing for low- and middle-income groups. 
Though these programs are generally underfunded and often have construction- 
cost ceilings that are unrealistic in this Region, they are producing a 
considerable number of units. However, such;publicly-assisted housing is 
excluded in most cases from suburban communjties by the requirement in 
Federal and state programs that local permission must be granted before 


such housing can be located within the local jurisdiction. Such permis- 
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sion is invariably refused by suburban governing bodies. As a consequence, 
the majority of low- and middle-income units are built in central cities 
where, it is true, the prospective occupants live, but where, as we have 


seen, the opportunities for well-paying jobs are far fewer. 


The concentration of publicly-assisted housing in central cities, 
mainly in ghettos, is rationalized often with a solicitous regard for keep- 
ing intact the city neighborhoods of Negroes, Puerto Ricans and other low- 
income groups. If one were to accept as valid the alleged devotion of 
blacks and Puerto Ricans to their blighted city neighborhoods in preference 
to suburban employment and housing, it would be a trait peculiar to minority 
groups. This trait has been demonstrated to be alien to the millions of 
whites who deserted their city neighborhoods in the last two decades in 
favor of suburban residence, even if it entailed an arduous daily commute 
back to a city job -- including those whites who now express concern for 


the integrity of the cities' ethnic communities. 


The speculation over what would be the preferences of minorities for 
housing as between city and suburb if they had a choice is futile and, es- 
sentially, dishonest. It can easily be resolved by building housing in 
both city and suburb that is within the means of minorities and, thereby, 
provide the same freedom of choice whites take for granted. Everyone 
knows that the concentration of publicly-assisted housing in central cities 
is not in deference to the desires of the minorities but, rather, is in 
deference to the desires of suburbanites who exclude such housing from 


their communities. 


The study will document several cases of that type of exclusion. Two 


Such cases are covered in field reports appended to this interim report. 


One concerns the repeated rejection by the governing body of Somerville, 
N.J., of efforts by a local non-profit housing corporation to secure ap- , 
proval to build in that municipality under the state's middle-income hous- 


ing program. The law that established this program requires passage by 


the local ing body of a resolution affirming need for housing of 
this type. (This provision is a standard device written into Federal and 
state housing bills to protect suburban communities by giving them veto 


power over proposed projects.) 


The other case involves the judicial challenge to a state-supported 
middle-income housing project in Englewood, N.J., by a group of white citi- 
zens. In this case the governing body passed the necessary enabling reso- 


lution but the objecting group has tied up the project by court action. 


It is clear from our foregoing account of the distances traveled to 
the Ford Motor Company's plant at Mahwah, N.J., by most of its work force, 
especially by black and Puerto Rican workers, that there is a desperate 
need for housing within the means of these employees in the vicinity of 
the plant. The United Automobile Workers' District 9 has established a 
non-profit housing corporation and has looked long and diligently for an 
opportunity to build housing for Ford employees in or near Mahwah. To date, 
all of UAW's efforts have been frustrated, largely because of the negative 


attitude of the governing bodies of the municipalities involved. 


The standard argument advanced by suburban communities in defense of 
their exclusion of publicly-assisted housing (or, for that matter, all ef- 
forts to house those with incomes that are lower than the local average) is 
that the burden of property taxes is already too great to risk adding to 


it by financing school children living in housing that "does not pay its 
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way." It would be interesting to inquire of such municipalities how much 
their taxpayers have to be unburdened before they would accept housing for 
lower-income households. Would 50% more assessable property per capita be 
sufficient relief? It would hardly appear to be the case in view of the 
fact that many suburban municipalities enjoy an amount of per capita 
assessable property that is 50% and more over the average for their coun- 
ties without showing any signs of relinquishing their resistance to hous- 
ing for lower-income groups. The accompanying table showing per capita as- 
sessable real property for Bergen County municipalities, as established at 
true value by the county's equalization table, reveals the great disparity 
in taxable resources between the lowest and the second highest (omitting 
Teterboro from consideration as a bizarre aberration; an industrial tax- 
haven that masquerades as a municipality). Franklin Lakes, with taxable 
resources three times as large as those of Garfield,* is not one whit more 
inclined to consider its taxpayers sufficiently unburdened to be able to 
afford housing for lower-income households by virtue of its favorable tax 


base (See Appendix 4, Table D). 


In the midst of this all but universal rejection of publicly-assisted 
housing by suburban communities, Summit, N.J., stands as a shining example 
of enlightened self-interest and imaginative action in providing such hous- 


ing for its low-income residents. Summit is an upper middle-class commter 


* Garfield is mentioned because it has public housing and its per 
capita true value of assessable property is the lowest in the 
County, $5,558. Franklin Lakes is mentioned because it does not 
believe it can afford to zone for apartments in its town to house 
workers from the IBM offices though its per capita assessable 
property is $18,470. 


suburb of about 25,000 population at the western edge of Union County, 
about one hour's travel time from Manhattan. According to a report by 
NCDH Research Associate William T. Rogers, Jr., Summit provided local 
employment for household workers early in its history and became home 
for a growing black population, now estimated at 2,000. In 1960, the 
Census showed 67 substandard dwelling units. Increasing concern with 
the housing conditions of its minority residents caused Summit's leading 
citizens to conclude that public housing was the only practical answer. 
When initial inquiry at HUD seemed to indicate the unavailability of 
funds for a project in Summit, a decision was made to forego Federal 
assistance and raise the necessary money by public subscription. The 
community responded by raising $675,000 oversubscribing its goal by 
$75,000. At this time, word from HUD cleared up a misunderstanding and 
Federal funds in the amount of $900,000 were committed. Summit's leaders 
proudly declared that ordinary public housing was not good enough for 
Summit, and decided to use the local fund to improve the quality of the 


project beyond PHA ceilings for cost of land, amenities, etc. Plans 


call for 90 units of y and thi tory garden ap: to be 


built in two stages to facilitate relocation. 


Since suburban communities with the attitude of Summit are in a ratio 
of one to several hundred of those with the attitude of Somerville, the 


issue of suburb: of publicly isted housing will become in- 


creasingly critical. The right of a suburban municipality to refuse to 
allow the building of publicly-assisted housing within its confines will 
emerge as the overriding issue in efforts to permit the minority labor 


force to relocate to take advantage of suburban employment opportunities. 


Pioneering legislation was passed in Massachusetts last year which 
might set a trend in the kind of constraint to be placed on the munici- 
palities! unilateral authority to exclude publicly-assisted housing. 
The Massachusetts law establishes a state housing appeals agency to ^ 
which those rejected locally in their effort to get publicly-assisted 
housing built, can go for a hearing. The rejecting municipality is re- 
quired to show cause for its action and is considered, in most cases, 
not to have cause if at least 1.5% of its land area is not devoted to 
publicly-assisted housing. It is likely that this formula will serve as 
a prototype for legislative proposals in Albany, Trenton and Hartford to 
affect the availability of suburban sites for publicly-assisted housing 


in the New York Metropolitan Region. 
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Availability of Housing Without 


The nation's highest volume of housing starts was achieved in the 
decade of the 1950's. A high proportion of the new single-family houses 


and so-called garden apartments were ied by households 


upon an average factory wage. The 1960 census shows that in many of the 
new suburbs over half of the added resident labor force was blue-collar. 
(The blue-collar suburb became the basis of a book by a sociologist in- 
terested in it both as a social phenomenon of significant proportions 
and as a refutation of the stereotype image of suburbia as only a middle- 
class way of life.) However, Negroes and Puerto Ricans were almost 
entirely excluded from this vast supply of housing created in the 1950's. 
A poignant awareness of this causes many Negroes and Puerto Ricans to 
remain unimpressed by the 1968 Housing Act's goal of 26 million new units 
by 1978 as an answer to the housing needs of blacks and other ethnic 


ities. The of di ign in housing is too real to 


permit them to have confidence in mere volume of construction as assur- 


ance of their equal inclusion. 


However, most of the housing of the 1950's and early 1960's had 
been built before passage of the open housing laws which now exist at 
Federal, state and local levels. How effective are these laws in pro- 
tecting the rights of minorities to buy or rent housing, especially in 


the suburbs? Would a to mass ion of - 


priced housing in the suburbs provide equal opportunities of occupancy 
to them? Or would an increased volume of housing starts be absorbed by 


white households in the present tight market? 
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A study of the extent and nature of discrimination in housing is 
being made as part of the larger study of the role of the real estate in- 
dustry in affecting the availability of suburban housing to minorities. 
This investigation is being made for NCDH by Ann Montero, trained in eco- 
nomics and experienced in the open housing field. Mrs. Montero surveyed 
and interviewed brokers of both races, renting agents, credit investiga- 
tors, fair housing organizations and other local groups in the housing 
field in the New York Metropolitan Region. The pages that follow are 


based on, or extracted from, the Montero findings. 


Grows More Subtle 


Since passage of local, state and Federal open housing legislation, 
racial policies, attitudes and practices of real estate brokers in the 

New York suburban area have undergone considerable change. The change is 
slow; it is often reluctant. It involves some degree of compliance with 
the laws, on the one hand, and development of new and more subtle tech- 
niques to deter the movement of non-whites out of their "traditional" areas, 
on the other. The resultant practices are a "mixed bag," and they are elu- 


sive to documentation. 


In di ing housing di imi in the suburbs around New York, 


it is necessary to recognize that suburban ities are not 


The upper middle-class "status" type, usually evoked by the term "suburb," 
is a stereotype, not a prototype. Suburbs range from industrial urban cen- 
ters like Yonkers, which has many apartments, to some communities which 
have only private homes; from towns that are already predominantly black, 
or fast moving in that direction (such as East Orange, N.J., Mt. Vernon, 


N.Y., or Wyandanch, Long Island) and towns with small and older Negro con- 


centrations or mini-ghettos (such as New Rochelle in Westchester County, 
Glen Cove on Long Island, or Montclair, N.J.) to old communities typified 
by Bronxville or Manhasset, N.Y., where there are at most a handful of 
non-whites, and the new "havens" for fleeing Caucasians, of which Livings- 


ton, N.J., Oceanside, N.Y., or Shelton, Conn. are examples. 


The extent to which a broker is confronted with the racial question 
varies tremendously. In highly-priced areas such as Scarsdale, N.Y., or 


North Shore communities on Long Island, the number of blacks seeking homes 


and able to afford them is 1. In more P areas, 
the numbers seeking homes have increased, especially for apartments. A 
firm that manages 3,000 apartments in lower Westchester County, reports 
that close to one-third of the units it manages are now occupied by non- 


whites. 


Any broker, regardless of his personal attitudes, whether fully com- 
mitted to open housing and equal treatment or bigoted and completely op- 
posed, is on the horns of a dilemma. Prior to open housing laws, a broker 
who wanted to discriminate could do so with impunity. Because now dis- 
crimination can be grounds for revoking his license, he is under pressure 
to conform to the law's requirements. The average broker wants to be 
known as law-abiding. Furthermore, his license is his livelihood. Few 
brokers express concern with adverse findings by official human rights 
commissions, or with fines or court orders. But many cite fear of losing 


their license as a major deterrent to discriminatory practices. 


On the other side are his clients - present and potential. Some 


owners, approaching a broker about listing a home for sale, state expli- 
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citly it is to be sold to a whi imes a Chri p only. 


Many others imply this by saying "Please only bring me nice people." 


Under the law the broker is required to explain to the owner that he 
must bring prospects regardless of race, creed or color. If the owner per- 
sists in his restriction, under Rule 23 (h) promulgated under the New Jer- 
Sey License Act, and a similar rule in New York State, the broker is re- 
quired to refuse the listing. Even the most fair-minded broker finds this 
extremely difficult to do. Not only will he have lost a listing and pos- 


sible commission, but he may also lose potential listings. 


Current Practices 


Local real estate boards were asked whether they had knowledge of any 
brokers in their area who had made sales to blacks in white neighborhoods. 
Of the ten boards responding,* three said they did not know of any; seven 
said they did. In response to our question whether such brokers believe 
they have suffered a reduction in listings as a result, one board replied 


"unknown"; four said "no"; two said "yes." 


Adverse reaction may come not only from homeowners, but from other 
brokers. A broker who wished to open a second office in a new location 
was the victim of an expansive whispering campaign that "he sells to the 
colored," with the result that he was effectively deterred from so doing. 


Three years ago, a Westchester County broker charged competitors in a law- 


Most New Jersey boards declined to answer on the grounds that since 
the law had made discrimination between races illegal, they were now 
officially "color-blind" and could supply no information on basis of 
race! 


suit with conspiring to drive her out of business by advising customers 
and clients not to deal with her because she would sell homes to people of 


a minority race. 


Another set of conflicting pressures is the recognition that selling 
to blacks can be good business. Passing up a sale, after all, means los- 
ing a commission. However, most brokers, regardless of their convictions, 
state that if one house on a block is sold to a non-white, it may be harder 


to sell the house next door, if or when it comes on the market. 


Given these opposing pressures on the broker -- the fear of losing 
his license on the one hand and his clients on the other -- the average 


broker will respond, as one puts it, "in terms of who hollers loudest." 


For those brokers who want to accommodate to the prejudiced homeowner 
with a minimum of risk, or, to put it the other way, for those who want to 
comply with the law yet not lose business, the tendency is to avoid the 


problem, to the maximum extent possible. 


Private Home Sales 
If the housing market were completely open, information on all hous- 
ing currently for sale (or rent, as the case may be) would be freely avail- 
able to any and all comers, and all customers would be able to compete on 
an equal footing for the available supply. In fact, this is not the case 
for any customer. In this analysis, we shall undertake to indicate in 
what ways information is less available for non-white (usually black) 


customers than for others. + 


The limitations on the gurply of housing at a price most non-whites 
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can afford has been dealt with previously. This analysis assumes a non- 
white buyer who has the desire and the means to buy a home in the suburbs. 
The non-white's access to available housing information will depend, in 
part, on which broker he chooses. Let us deal first with the customer who 
goes to a black broker, of whom there are a considerable number in New 


York suburban areas. 


Until passage of open housing laws, part of the effort to prevent 
Negroes from buying in white neighborhoods took the form of keeping black 
brokers out of local real estate boards affiliated with the National Associ- 
ation of Real Estate Boards. Except for large firms, the average broker 
depends on other brokers to increase potential purchasers for his listings, 
and expand listings for his customers. Membership in local boards facili- 


tates co-brokerage and participation in multiple listing systems. 


Because the policy of local real estate boards with their multiple 
listing services has been to exclude black brokers,* the latter formed an 
organization called the National Association of Real Estate Brokers, copy- 
righted their own title "Realtist," as compared to "Realtor," and developed 
their own multiple listing mechanism. In most areas, therefore, there 


exists a dual sales mechanism to market housing by race. 


Most of the listings a black broker obtains are in black or changing 


areas. Therefore, if he is not a member of the local real estate board 


* One black broker, who tried to join the local real estate board 
twenty years ago, was told bluntly by several white brokers with 
whom she did business that they did not wish to be the first to in- 
troduce a Negro member. This broker now feels board membership is 
not necessary for her, and that there is no section of the county 
"that could or ever would attempt to deny my clientele." 
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and thereby of its multiple listing service, he will have little if any- 


thing to offer his in white nei . He may, however, ap- 


proach any other broker who has a listing for which he believes he has a 
prospect. Through ads, or perhaps through the"grapevine," he will be able 
to learn of some houses on the market. But information about most list- 


ings on the general market will be unavailable to him. 


to ke" have i lly been optional, but accor- 
ding to realtors' ethics, such agreements should not be refused without 
good reason. The basis for co-brokerage agreements, however, was far from 
standardized. If the broker with the prospective buyer is from outside 
the area, the listing broker may ask that the buyer be referred to him. 
If he refers his customer to the listing broker, he will get a smaller 


of the i to one broker, he wants to handle 


the sale himself, so that if and when the house comes back on the market, 


he will get the listing. 


A recent ruling of the New Jersey Real Estate Commission makes man- 
datory cooperation by the listing broker with another broker who offers to 
bring a buyer. There is, therefore, now some recourse to an official 


agency in that state. 


Until recent years, few Negro brokers were members of local real es- 
tate boards. A survey in 1962 of National Association of Real Estate 
Board affiliates showed that in most cities the local boards had no Negro 
members. A white broker who was known to sell without discrimination 
would encounter similar difficulty in being accepted for membership in 


his local board. In some areas, the doors are still closed. 


Joining a board is not a simple matter. One must; to begin with, 
find two sponsoring brokers who are members of the board. In general, 
the requirements for membership are that the broker operate a regularly 
established business with an office on a full-time basis. The name of 
the applicant is circulated to the entire membership of the local board, 
so that anyone who wishes to raise an objection about the applicant's 
reputation or practices may do so. The membership committee of the board 
investigates the applicant's credentials. In some areas, such as West- 
chester County, a written test is given. The applicant is finally passed 


upon by the directors of the board. 


We asked a number of black brokers operating in the New York suburbs 
about their experience in attempting to join local boards. Over half had 
attempted to do so. Of those who had applied, half were accepted, most 
in the last three years. The major difficulty encountered by those who 


sought membership unsuccessfully was getting the necessary sponsors. 


Of those who never made an attempt to join, two-thirds said they 
believed membership in the board would be advantageous to their business. 
As of now, we do not have complete information as to why these did not 
apply. Cost may have been a factor in some cases, for the joining fees 
plus annual dues of local, state and national boards (which you must join 
simultaneously) may run around $1,000. In addition, there are fees for 


the multiple listing service. 


Of those who had not applied and stated they did pot feel membership 
would help their business, the primary reason for not applying seemed, from 


their responses, to be doubt that they would receive proper cooperation 
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from fellow board members. None indicated lack of recognition of the ad- 


vantages of board ip under of equal 


If sponsors are obtained and the black broker meets the basic require- 
ments, it is becoming increasingly difficult for a board to refuse him. 
There have been several lower court decisions ordering admission of Negro 
brokers, on the ground that denying membership is a restraint of trade. 
Despite this, only five of ten suburban boards surveyed reported having 


any non-white members. 


The small number of black brokers who reported they are members of 


local boards said they have full access to the multiple listing service. 


tiple Listi; 

Non-white homeseekers increasingly go to the agent handling the home 
or area in which they are interested. They are looking for good neigh- 
borhoods with good schools and community services. If the community is one 


that is thought of as white, the broker to whom they go is apt to be white. 


The bulk of suburban home sales, where a broker is involved, are 
handled by members of local real estate boards. What are the prospects for 
a black customer to gain access to the full range of available houses if 
the broker he goes to is white? (Omitted from consideration here are 
those houses not listed with a broker, although in some areas these may 
represent a substantial portion of homes for sale.) Occasionally, when 
there is a multiple listing service which does mot preclude exclusive 
listings, an owner desiring fp avoid non-white buyers may list his home 

on an exclusive basis with a broker he feels he can count on to screen 


prospects. 
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When a buyer comes in because he is interested in a particular 
house which has been advertised, or to inguire generally about listings, 
the chances of his succeeding in finding a satisfactory home will depend 
on the range of choices made available to him. It is unusual, even in 
these times of housing shortage, for a homeseeker to see an ad for a house 


and end up buying that particular house. 


Where a multiple listing system covers a relatively small, highly- 
priced area, its members find it easy to limit sales to non-whites if they 
wish to. By the very nature of such an area, it is unlikely that black 
brokers will seek membership; only a miniscule number of non-whites are 


apt to seek housing there. Local brokers may sell to one or two well-to- 


do blacks who are p in , the or business 
world, or diplomacy. However, by limiting advertising and obtaining most 


customers through personal referrals, all others can be screened out. 


On the other hand, the Island-wide, professionalized Long Island Mul- 
tiple Listing Service opens the door to a much more extensive housing 
market. This type of listing service affords the best opportunity for 


the buyer to have access to a wide range of homes in a variety of areas. 


Selecting the Listings to Show 

The buyer himself usually limits the range of what may be shown to 
him by three considerations: the town or area in which he wishes to live, 
the number of bedrooms required, and the price range. But the average 


broker does not approach these as inflexible requirements. 


Because broker practices are not standardized, there is wide oppor- 


tunity to restrict information given to the customer, if there is the de- 


sire to do so, even where the number of advertised listings is large. 


"The desire to do so" may be based on a variety of motives. In 


some . ing serves an to 
keep the area white. In some cases information is restricted to accommo- 
date particular sellers who have indicated they wish to sell only to whites. 
On occasion, a broker may restrict information on certain listings because 


he is reserving them for preferred customers. 


In Essex County, N.J., until well into the 1960's, restrictions placed 
by owners on homes for sale were transmitted into multiple listing services 
by use of the symbol "PATO," which stood for "Purchaser (must be) Accepti- 
ble to Owner." Sometimes this device was used by brokers without the sel- 


lers' knowledge.* 


We were informed of a case in which a broker sold a house which had 
a "PATO" on it to an interracial couple. The sale went through because 
the owner met only the white member of the couple. Other brokers brought 
a complaint against the selling broker to the New Jersey Real Estate Com- 
mission, charging conduct unbecoming a broker because of lack of fidelity 
to the owner's instructions. This occurred affer passage of New Jersey's 


fair housing law. The Commission rejected the charge. 


The typical broker advertises only a few of his listings - those he 


believes are the best drawing cards. Few brokers display "For Sale" signs 


* New Jersey Advisory Committee to U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
REPORT ON NEW JERSEY, September 1963, p. 5 
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in front of listed houses, thus avoiding telephone inquiries by people 


they cannot see. 


A broker eager not to show certain of his listings to non-whites 
might elect to advertise only those he is willing to show without discrimi- 
nation. Or he might conceal a preferred listing from a non-white home- 
seeker by showing him a dual listing that has all the advertised features 
(number of bedrooms, garage, same heating system, etc.) except for loca- 


tion. 


The National Association of Real Estate Boards, in a memorandum to 
realtors dated August 18, 1968, analyzing the implications of the newly 
enacted Federal open housing statute, seemed to suggest a device for cir- 
cumventing the law when it dealt with this example: "Suppose a would-be 
Negro purchaser enters a brokerage office" and expresses interest in a 
$20,000 home in a particular neighborhood. Though the listings are not 
publicized, the salesman is "well aware" that suitable properties are 
available. Yet he "informs the prospect that the office has no listings 


in the category." Has the law been violated? 


Not according to NAREB's interpretation. "The law does not give any 
person the right to purchase or the right to inspect dwellings whose iden- 
tity is vague and uncertain. The essence of the offense is the discrimi- 


natory refusal to sell a dwelling which the purchaser wants to buy."* 


Quoted by George W. Graupon, Jr., and Cindy Long Wedel in "Open 
Housing, How to Get Around the Law," The New Republic, Vol. 158, 
No. 25, June 22, 1968. 
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In a 1969 pamphlet on the same subject, NAREB modified its position. 
Several hypothetical situations were posed in which a prospective non- 
white purchaser expressed a desire to buy a home but had no definite home 
in mind. Must the broker make his listings known to such a customer? The 
pamphlet advises brokers that "the law does not require that you do busi- 
ness in any particular way; it simply requires that you do business the 
same way with anyone who enters your office, irrespective of race, color, 


religion, or national origin." 


Because there are many ways to evade inquiries from minority home- 
seekers, and because sometimes what may appear to be an evasion turns out 
to be a factual situation, fair housing groups have found it necessary to 
use testers to check whether whites and non-whites are receiving the same 
treatment. The testing technique is resented by many brokers, although 
numerous documented complaints of discrimination have resulted. Accor- 
ding to fair housing groups, showing blacks a more limited selection than 


whites is one of the most prevalent forms of discrimination. 


Black still i lly outright refusal of a 


broker's service, or are sometimes told the owner of a particular house 
will not sell to a Negro and that it is a waste of time to show it. But 
this kind of overt discrimination is less and less common. More frequently, 
non-white customers meet with efforts to discourage them, with evasion or 


misrep: ion, with the withholding of or with delaying 


tactics. 


According to our survey of open housing groups, evasive practices take 


such forms as telling the buyer there are no houses meeting his specifica- 


tions currently available, or limiting the houses shown to black, fringe 
or changing areas. In the latter instance, the presence of a black broker 
in the multiple listing service, or of "cooperative" relationships with a 
black broker or two, can serve a useful purpose for a white broker who 
wishes to avoid showing houses in white neighborhoods to black buyers. He 
may select homes put into the MLS by the black broker member to show his 


black customer. 


Most fair housing groups report that when a black buyer inquires 
about a specific house in which he is interested, he is often told it has 
been sold or that the owner is out and it cannot be seen. Inquiries by 
white testers frequently reveal that these answers were not valid. On 
the other hand, any one of these situations could prevail, so it is often 
difficult to determine (in the absence of a complaint and official inves- 


tigation) whether discrimination has in fact occurred. 


It is standard sales procedure for the broker who currently has no 
homes which are satisfactory to the buyer to follow up his prospects as 
soon as something suitable becomes available. This is done routinely for 
white customers, but blacks rarely receive a follow-up call from a white 


broker whom they have approached about houses for sale. 


Other Discriminatory Tactics 
Financial qualifications provide another opportunity for attempting 
to deter the black buyer. He may be asked to furnish assurance of mort- 
gage financing prior to being shown homes -- not a customary practice 
where white buyers are concerned. He may be advised not to buy unless he 


has the cash for an unusually large down-payment. In estimating whether 


the prospect can carry the monthly payments, the broker may distort the 
standard ratio of income to payments, and then advise the prospect he 
cannot afford the house. Or, conversely, a white buyer may be slightly 
"under-qualified" financially, but be told by the broker that, "We'll 
find a way." 

It is not unusual for the price of the house and other terms and 
conditions to be misrepresented to the black buyer. Or the broker may 
suggest to a white, but not to a black buyer, that he can undoubtedly 


purchase the house being considered for a lower price by bargaining. 


If the Negro buyer, despite all these discouragements, persists in 
his interest, there are many further opportunities for delay, evasion and 


i i Getting the d in efforts to see the house a 


second time, or in initiating negotiations, are a frequent and frustrat- 
ing occurrence. Telephone calls are not returned; appointments are not 
kept; owners are "unavailable." Blacks are refused the courtesy of in- 


spections by plumbers, electricians or termite experts, and told to buy 
"as is.” 

During such delays, the broker may be scurrying to find another buyer 
for the house in order to have a "bona fide" out should he be brought up 
on charges. Or, the broker may be conscientious, but the seller may sud- 


denly decide to remove the house from the market. 


1f the black buyer succeeds in cutting short all efforts to circum- 

vent him, he usually must pay the seller's asking price, something rarely 

X done by a white buyer. The black buyer often makes a precipitous offer in 
an effort to avoid losing the house, even to the extent-of offering the 
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asking price in order to outbid another prospect. Some instances of blacks 
paying above the asking price to be sure of getting the house were report- 


ed to us. 


Some ówners accept lower bids from white buyers in order to avoid sel- 
ling to non-whites. Although acceptance of a lower offer in such circum- 
stances may strongly indicate discrimination, there is no requirement in 
real estate ethics nor in law that the highest offer be accepted if it is 


less than the asking price. 


Failure on the part of a broker to assist the buyer in obtaining a 
mortgage may be the final effort to keep a sale from going through. There 
is substantial evidence that banks seldom refuse to grant mortgages to 
qualified non-whites because they are purchasing homes in white areas, once 
a common practice. But where mortgages are difficult to negotiate in a 
tight money market, as is the case today, the black buyer who is not 


served by a conscientious broker is apt to fail. 


Another aspect of the role of brokers in affecting racial patterns 
of residence is of major significance. Brokers who stop showing houses 
to whites in neighborhoods into which Negro families have moved (a common 
practice), have, in effect, decided that the neighborhood should "go all- 
black," and they are using their power as gate-keepers of the housing 


market to achieve that end. 


Gains for Open Housing 
Many areas in the Region report that the chances of black buyers to 
receive equal treatment have improved in recent years. In most areas, 


there are one or more brokers (usually no more than a handful) who comply 


with the spirit as well as the letter of the law, and who are known to ser- 
vice all customers on the same basis. Few brokers openly resist the law. 
The majority may be described as observing minimal or outward compliance, 
endeavoring in subtle ways to avoid sales to non-whites in certain areas, 
but not at the risk of trouble. A smaller portion engage in more systematic 
and deliberate, but covert, ways to circumvent the law. Some parts of the 


Region report the latter as the dominant attitude. 


But within this general pattern there is wide variation, both between 
and within communities. Some communities where blacks have made consider- 
able effort to buy homes report the development of quite sophisticated tech- 
niques of discrimination. On the other hand, a source in one somewhat 
"remote" area said, "In our limited experience, we have not found brokers 
very sophisticated in circumventing the law yet, but it will come with 


more open housing testing." 


For the broker who wants to comply with the law, whether because he 
believes in equal treatment or simply because he wants to be law-abiding, 
the law strengthens his hand. When an owner wants him to discriminate, 
he can cite not his convictions alone, but the fact of the law and its 
sanctions. 

In Westchester County several individual brokers have told the local 
Urban League they are refusing to accept listings where owners put racial 
restrictions on them. They are concerned that this is hurting their busi- 
ness, and they are asking the League's advice about what can be done to 


bring.other brokers into compliance with the law. 


A measure of the change in the times is the fact that several real 
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estate boards in suburban communities are now headed by brokers known for 


their commitment to open housing. 


Many local boards now have "equal opportunity" or similarly-named 
committees. These committees, or grievance committees of the board, can 
hear complaints from other brokers, clients or customers alleging dis- 
crimination. Just as in the days when the Realtors Code of Ethics re- 
quired racial exclusion and members could be disciplined, including los- 
ing their board membership, if found in violation by selling to Negroes 
in white neighborhoods, so, today, theoretically similar penalties can be 


imposed for discrimination against non-whites. 


Some complaints have been brought. Our inquiries have not found any 
that resulted in a penalty, though there have been instances of informal 
“cease and desist" orders. The Morris County (N.J.)Fair Housing Council 
has recently entered into an agreement with the Morris County Board of 
Realtors whereby the Council will refer complaints to the Board of Real- 
tors, which will be given 48 hours to act on a complaint before the Coun- 


cil refers it to the State Division on Civil Rights. 


The Rental of Apartments 

The problem of equal access to apartments, perhaps even more than in 
the case of homes, is compounded by the shortage of apartments and, in 
many areas the almost total absence of moderately-priced units. Because 
the demand for apartments on the part of non-whites is much greater than 


for houses, they suffer very acutely as a consequence of the shortage. 


A myriad of different methods are used by rental agents to discrimi- 


nate against non-whites. Before passage of open housing laws, non-whites 
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were often told directly that it was the landlord's policy not to rent to 


Negroes. Such statements are rare now, but are still reported occasionally. 


Formerly, being told the apartment was already rented was an almost 
universal experience among non-white applicants. According to fair hous- 
ing groups in the New York-New Jersey suburbs, the "already rented" dodge 
is still the most common practice encountered, despite the fact that 

through the use of testers the availability of the apartment in most in- 


stances can easily be verified. 


Almost as common is discrimination in procedure. For example, a de- 
posit is not asked for, and if the Negro applicant offers it, it is not ac- 
cepted. The applicant often is referred to the owner's or manager's of- 
fice a long distance away, or is simply told the superintendent or agent 
on the premises is not authorized to take applications -- although he ac- 


cepts them regularly from whites. 


1f the black applicant is able to overcome initial hurdles and make 
application, delay and evasion are the next strategy employed by discrimi- 
natory landlords. The applicant hears nothing; telephone calls are not 
returned; he is told the application is lost; or the credit check has not 
been completed. A qualified black applicant is also confronted frequently 
by the use of double standards. He is rejected and, if he persists in ask- 
ing for a reason, is told that he does not meet certain financial or other 
criteria, such as family size or composition, which are not applied to 
whites. If the Negro family is on welfare, the apartment is denied be- 
cause it is alleged to be the policy to rent only on the basis of steady 


employment, though white welfare cases are being accepted. 
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In fact, criteria may be applied in such subtly discriminatory ways 
that it is often extremely difficult for fair housing groups or even of- 


ficial enforcement agencies to expose it. 


Discriminatory Credit Criteria 

The credit check process affords some opportunity for this type of 
evasion. The standard credit investigation is limited to a few routine 
checks. But, if requested, credit agencies also undertake a mich more 


extensive hourly rate or special "service" report. This may turn up all 


sorts of y never in the routine check. A 
few landlords automatically order a special "service" report on all non- 
white applicants; some order them much more frequently on non-whites. In 
this way, various grounds for rejection may be found that would not other- 
wise come to the owner's attention and that would normally be considered 


unimportant or irrelevant. 


Credit criteria are often computed differently, such as subtracting 
monthly payments on an automobile in computing net income for a black, but 
not for a white. One credit investigator estimates that in his experience, 
a white applicant for an apartment whose income is 20% below standard has 
about a 50-50 chance of being accepted, but a black applicant practically 


none. 


Negro applicants are also denied apartment rentals on the ground that 
they.have moved too often in the past, a circumstance common to all lower- 
income households and imposed upon Negroes to an exaggerated degree by 


housing ions, inferior » relocation prac- 


tices, and, indeed, by their search for upward mobility. A record of a 


"broken" lease is used against them, regardless of cause -- unreasonable 
denial of permission to sublet; family emergency; departure to take work 
elsewhere, etc. White applicants are far less likely to encounter such 


rigid application of criteria. 


Sometimes a landlord accepts an application and deposit from a 
black, but subsequently advises him that the apartment is being rented to 
a "more qualified" applicant. The rental agents to whom we talked all 
stated that it is rare to take a second application on the same apartment 
until the first one is acted upon. For one thing, it is not worth it be- 
cause of the paper work involved. On the other hand, the agent has an 
interest in renting the apartment as quickly as possible. If the first 
application appears to be weak, he may take a "back up" application, or 
if the first applicant is acceptable but delays in following through on 
signing the lease, another application may he taken. In such cases the 
second applicant customarily is advised that there is prior application. 
The frequency with which Negroes who are qualified are told that the apart- 
ment has been given to someone more qualified leads to the suspicion that 
landlords seek out alternative applicants, or, at the very least, continue 
to show the apartment and accept a second application in situations where 
they would never do so if the first applicant were white. Sometimes the 
second "applicant" turns out to be a relative or employee of the landlord. 
White testers who follow a black applicant to an apartment in order to de- 
termine whether discrimination has occurred are sometimes encouraged and 


urged -- sometimes even offered inducements -- to rent the particular unit. 


The New York State Diyision of Human Rights confirms that in its ex- 


perience discrimination in the rental of apgrtments in cases where com- 
"n" 


plaints have been substantiated most frequently takes the forms cited by 


open housing groups: (1) p: most often ing the 


availability of the apartment, occasionally the rent, or other condi- 
tions; (2) discrimination in procedure; (3) evasion and delay; (!) dis- 


criminatory criteria or discrimination in the application of criteria. 


The Region's fair housing groups report that open housing laws have 


brought some i . In some ities there are many buildings 
where non-whites and whites receive the same treatment and services; in 
some places only a few such buildings were reported. Where a local open 
housing ordinance has just gone into effect, as in Nassau County (sup- 
Plementing a state law) a change for the better has been noted by some 


community groups. 


Some local groups find compliance is better in luxury buildings. 
However, others report it remains difficult for the first Negro tenant 

to gain entry into any apartment building. Local sources have found some 
landlords who state they are glad to accept qualified minority tenants. 
Others report that if the number of blacks reaches a certain "unofficial 
quota" level, the landlord may put on the brakes again. Still other local 
open housing groups say their experience indicates the price, location, or 


age of buildings makes little difference in landlords' attitudes. 


In no case, however, is there an expectation that open housing laws 
and their current level of enforcement will open the housing supply to 


minorities on other than a piecemeal basis. 
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Enforcement of Open Housing Laws 
The study finds substantial evidence that many of those who worked 
to secure passage of open housing laws are disappointed that these laws 


have not made a significant change in segregated housing patterns. 


In the course of this research project, NCDH staff has analyzed ef- 
forts to improve implementation of the laws in New York and New Jersey. 
Our findings indicate that local groups are in general agreement that two 
types of remedies are needed: (1) An increase in the budget, staff and 
efficiency of enforcement agencies and procedures; and (2) replacement of 


the one-by-one complaint process with "pattern or practice" adjudication. 


A consensus that administration of New York State laws against dis- 
crimination in housing has been ineffective was reached by an all-day con- 
ference of some 44 persons representing 24 fair housing, human relations 
and similar organizations in the New York Metropolitan Region meeting on 
October 9, 1969, in Scarsdale, New York. A telegram containing this con- 
clusion was sent to Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller by the conference. It 
expressed "deep concern at the continuing failure of New York State Divi- 
sion of Human Rights to provide prompt, effective and strong penalties and 
enforcement of state laws against housing discrimination." It asked for 
a meeting with Governor Rockefeller to "create strong and speedy human 
rights law enforcement, draft and resubmit to State Legislature urgently 
needed civil rights legislation, expand enforcement of Secretary of State 
and Attorney General real estate and licensing law as applied to discrimi- 


natory conduct by rea] estate brokers and langjords, and discuss Human 


Rights Review Board." 
Governor Rockefeller responded by meeting with about 100 representa- 
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of civil rights and fair housing organizations on January 15, 1970.* 


"his personal commitment to 


tives 
In a written statement, the Governor promised 


work toward the elimination of discrimination in all forms." He announced 
his acceptance of all the action proposals contained in the conference tele- 


gram, including support of strengthening the state laws against discrimi- 


nation in housing. Efforts are being made to remove the requirement of 


state law that discrimination must be proved to be willful and malicious 


in order to subject the violator to fines and imprisonment. Offenders 


have not been subjected to such punishment since the law's enactment in 
1961. 

This research project also has consulted with and provided technical 
assistance to an effort to improve implementation of open housing laws in 


New Jersey. This work is being sponsored by the New Jersey Division of 
Civil Rights and is being conducted by a faculty-student team at Rutgers 
University's Law School in Newark. A major aspect of the project is to 
design a method for bringing "pattern or practice" actions by the Division 
of Civil Rights. HUD has provided funds for this project, which is under 


the direction of Professors Alfred A. Blumrosen and Richard Chused. 


Liaison has been maintained with the Rutgers team since initiation of 


its project in the spring of 1969. Information, statistical data and advice 


with Robert J. Mangum, Com- 
and Barry Van Lare, Assistant 
took place on Nov. 
25, 1969. Commissioner Mangum's response was devoted mainly to 
legislation rather than to administrative improvement. 


*—X meeting of the conference spokesmen 
wdssioner, Division of Human Rights, 
to the or Human 


have been made available by NCDH research staff, including recommendations 
Parsippany-Troy 
This 


of communities and apartment projects for investigation. 
Hills was selected for intensive field work by the Rutgers team. 
community was identified from NCDH information files as containing a large 
number of apartment buildings and few non-white tenants, though located 

within reasonable travel distance from places of present or potential em- 


ployment for minorities. 


Investigations in Parsippany-Troy Hills resulted in the filing of 
"pattern or practice" complaints against eighteen apartment projects last 
November, alleging failure to advertise vacancies in such ways as to bring 
them to the attention of all racial and ethnic groups, and other omissions 
likely to result in uniform white occupancy. The complaints place the 
burden of evidence upon the apartment owners to prove that they have made 
every reasonable effort to comply with the intent and purpose of New 
Jersey's open housing law, and will be the subject of hearings in the 
Division of Civil Rights. 


Possible orders to apartment house owners in "pattern or practice” 
discrimination cases requiring vacancies to be advertised in specified 
newspapers and/or on bulletin boards of nearby industrial establishments, 
and filing with the Division of existing waiting lists with notation of 
race of applicants could be the basis for preferential renting to non- 
whites to undo the effects of past discrimination. 

The Appelate Division of New York State courts has recently upheld the 
practice of that state's Division of Human Rights in voiding the waiting 
lists of building managementg who have been found guilty of discrimination 


and requiring them to report all vacancies to the Division before re-renting. 
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III. IDES AND (CTICES IN SUBURBAN COMMUNITI 4 


People live not only in a house, but in a community. The attitudes 
and practices of that community may give its residents a sense of well- 
being and security, or may cause them frustration and anxiety. Because 
suburban communities place such emphasis on the compatibility of residents 
with generally-accepted life styles and behavior norms, their practices 
have the effect of screening out in advance almost all who do not meet 
local criteria, especially as to income, occupational status, and ethnic 


background. 


Therefore, examination of community attitudes and practices is essen- 
tial to a study of employment and housing opportunities for racial minori- 


ties in the New York suburbs. 


The attitudes which shape local practices in the suburbs are not epi- 
sodic, but take the form of a relatively conscious self-image developed 
over time. Thus, it is important that inguiry be directed toward ascer- 
taining how a community sees itself. Such inquiry must take into account 
the community's history, its geographic location, its natural assets and 
liabilities, its population's characteristics, the regional forces in- 
fluencing its development and any other factors that determine the options 
open to the community. A study of past landmark decisions made by the i 
municipality -- acreage zoning, admission of industry, location of a high- 
way, building of a new high school -- provide evidence of the social and = 


political forces that influence its decision-making processes. 


Egually imp to an ing of local atti , is compre- 


hension of the practices through which attitudes influence community de- 
velopment in keeping with a self-image. Such practices, though complex, 
can be identified, described and catalogued. ‘Primarily, they constitute a 
specific number of options available in law to the community acting through 
government processes. Also identifiable are extra-legal practices, such 


as unneighborly conduct or illegal overt acts. 


Community attitudes express value systems, either rationally conceived 
or based on prejudice. They can be changed by experience (or observation 
of the experience of other communities), hastened by exposure to public in- 


formation and argument that support other values. 


Community practices are mainly determined by the structure and func- 
tions of government as established by constitutions and legislation, sub- 
ject to judicial interpretation, and, to a lesser extent by mores governing 


group behavior. 


There is no reason to believe that the attitudes of suburban communi- 
ties will change through self-enlightenment within a time span short enough 
to have a significant effect upon the major social and economic issues in- 
volved in the growing separation by income and race between central cities 
and suburban areas. The practices of suburban communities, however, can be 
affected decisively by legislation, either state or Federal, and by judi- 


cial opinion. 


Changes in practices of suburban communities also provide the quick- 


est means for changing their attitudes, since the reduction or removal of 


locally i barriers to i by those of lower income and, in 


consequence, those of color, will provide experiences conducive to re- 


examining existing value systens. 


It is, therefore, an important part of the methodology of this study 
to make field investigations in selected suburban commnities to identify 
and describe the practices by which the community self-image is preserved 
or modified. The phenomena studied do not lend themselves to quantifica- 
tion and precise measurement. Though less exact than statistical evidence, 
they are no less valid as scientific method, and just as essential as num- 
bers and percentages in understanding the nature and dimensions of the prob- 
lem. If the quantifiable data form the skeleton of the findings, field ob- 


servations supply the flesh and blood. 


The study's work program calls for investigation and analysis of some 
36 suburban communities. These communities are being chosen to represent 
the greatest possible variations of type within each county being studied. 
A "community selection index" has been devised to weigh each community in 
accordance with such factors as density, per cent of land vacant, racial 
proportions, lot-size zoning, extent of industrial development, multi- 
family dwellings, etc. Communities are being chosen to relate to the four- 
teen suburban employment centers identified for analysis, as described in 


Section I of this interim report. 


on and is obtained by re- 


searching published material and by interviewing selected local officials, 
civic leaders, and other residents. The published material consists of 
local histories, files of local newspapers for at least the past year, mas- 


ter plans and zoning ordinances, data from Federal, state and county 


sources and private ies on the 's population charac- 


teristics and housing conditions and supply. The interviews are not based 


on a questionnaire but follow a more or less unstructured form, guided by 
a list of typical questions that relate to the likely area of knowledge of 
the various categories of persons to be interviewed; e.g., mayor, planning 
board chairman, real estate broker, homebuilder, employer, civic leader, 
non-white resident, etc. The anonymity of the person interviewed is as- 


sured when so requested. 


the (pat hodology: for ity i igation and analysis was tested 


out in a prototype survey in the Town of Babylon, Suffolk County (N.Y.) in 
conjunction with a prototype study of industrial managements in the Deer 
Park-Wyandanch area, as reported in Section I. The Babylon survey was 
made in the spring of 1969 by Neil Strong and Elmira Thacker, graduate 


students of planning at that time. 


The first two counties selected for community analysis studies were 
Bergen and Essex in New Jersey. Upon closer examination, it was decided 
to extend the Essex community selections beyond the county borders and in- 
clude communities in adjacent Passaic and Morris Counties. The communi- 
ties studied in Bergen County are: Franklin Lakes, Bergenfield, Mahwah, 
Teaneck, Maywood, Paramus and East Rutherford. Those studied in the Essex- 
Morris-Passaic area are: East Orange, Orange, South Orange, Maplewood, 


Irvington, Livingston, Fairfield, Wayne and Parsippany-Troy Hills. 


The selected Bergen communities have been surveyed by Cynthia Lewis, 
Research Associate/Community Analysis. The selected extended Essex area 
communities have been surveyed by William T. Rogers, Jr., Research Asso- 


ciate/Community Analysis. 


Two community arlalysis reports by Cynthia Lewis follow, selected from 
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those prepared to date. The Franklin Lakes and Bergenfield reports were 
chosen for inclusion in this interim report because they portray the atti- 
tudes and practices of two communities that differ considerably in popu- 


lation characteristics and densities. 


Several special case studies have been made of community situations 
and events that show promise of contributing unique insights into local at- 
titudes and practices. One such case is that of an extremely valuable 
tract of land in Tenafly (N.J.), on top of the Palisades, which remains un- 
developed after more than a decade of local controversy over every plan for 
its use proposed by its owners. Another is the case of public housing in 
Summit (N.J.), embellished by monies raised through public subscription, 


as recounted briefly in Section II. 


Two of these case studies were included to demonstrate the kinds of 
opposition encountered by publicly-assisted housing in suburban communities. 
The Englewood case was researched and written by Cynthia Lewis; the Somer- 


ville case by Harold Pollard. 


A. FRANKLIN LAKES, N.J. 


An Analysis of One Community's Attitudes 
and Practices in Creating a Self-Image of 
Exclusiveness and Acting to Preserve it. 


1. Introduction 


from the 1920's to the 1950's Franklin Lakes was dominated increasingly 
by exurban life styles as agriculture died out as an economy and survived 
only in its rural values and vistas. Its leading citizens were moderately 
well-monied families that chose to live in this segment by-passed by major 
radial highways (Route 17 to the east and Route 23 to the west). Their 
properties and interest expressed their independence: fish ponds, exotic 
gardens, artists' studios and tolerance of respectable eccentricities. 
A major change came in the 1950's with Urban Farms, a tightly organized 
club community that made a conscious appeal to upward-bound snobbery, 
spelled out in the uniformly high price of its homes. Urban Farms im- 
posed its image on Franklin Lakes, a well-heeled suburb reflecting its 
corporate types with their community values that emphasize conformity, evi- 
dence of having "arrived," ambition to climb higher and weekend rounds of 


gin, golf and gadgetry. 


The exurbanites fought the coming of Urban Farms and lost, learning to 
their pained surprise that leading citizens are by definition less than a 
majority and that the others pan be swayed by self-interest and various 
loyalties, including religioyp affiliation. franklin Lakes, as with every 


pre-urban settlement, had its residue of rura] types who had earned a living 
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in that shifting gray area between agriculture and urban pursuits -- men 
who made ends meet by exploiting seasonal and chance opportunity eae 
varied occupational skills and petty enterprises: a roadside vegetable 
stand, firewood, road maintenance, snow removal, pickup trucking, a fac- 
tory job in Paterson, sometime auto repair, etc. They composed the volun- 
teer fire company and the veterans! organizations and, in the end, domi- 
nated political affairs -- including the rezoning for Urban Farms. For 


them change was more likely to improve opportunities than not. 


Many natives have done well by selling unneeded land; their modest 
houses, often self-built, usually sat on large tracts; if not inherited, 
their land was acquired when it was no longer being farmed but was not yet 
in demand for suburban development and, consequently, "dirt-cheap." They, 
and their richer exurban neighbors, are now feeling the pressure of prop- 
erty taxes in a community without commerce or industry. The need for tax 
relief has opened a new chapter of change for Franklin Lakes: the com- 
munity, again with internal conflict, has decided to admit its first major 
industry -- headquarter offices for IBM's Office Products Division with 
plans for over 1,000 employees. The housing needs of these employees, 
from highly-paid executives to $6,000 a year clerks and including some 70 


to 80 Negroes, are about to raise new questions for Franklin Lakes. 


Can it maintain its Urban Farms image in the face of inevitable pres- 
sures for moderate-cost housing for the employees of IBM and other es- 
tablishments likely to come in the future, especially as an improved Route 
208 and the planned Route 287 make Franklin Lakes highly accessible? 
Which of its past policies and practices in density and building control 
give evidence of future moves by Franklin Lakes to cope with changing con- 
ditions? 
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2. Growth Prospects 


Franklin Lakes lies in the foothills of Ramapo Mountains, some 20 
miles from the George Washington Bridge in the northwestern corner of Ber- 
gen County, bordered by Mahwah on the north, Passaic County on the south, 


Oakland on the west and Wyckoff on the east. 


Many of the Dutch settlers who moved north from Hackensack along the 
Saddle River in the late 17th century headed west toward the Ramapo River. 
By the beginning of the 19th century, several tracts of land had been pur- 
chased from the Indians, bounded by the Passaic, Ramapo and Saddle Rivers, 
and the area was incorporated as Franklin Township in 1771. With the 
coming of the railroad in 1869, and the increasing population, sections 
of the Township withdrew to form their own towns. In 1922, three sections 


consolidated to form the Borough of Franklin Lakes. 


In the early 1920's, the population of Franklin Lakes amounted to a 

few hundred people. By 1933, the populatign had climbed to all of 600. 

It was primarily an agricultural community and changed very little until 

the boom following World War II. The census figures of 1950 listed 2,021; 
in 1960 there were 3,316; and the estimated 1968 population is 6,560. Frank- 
lin Lakes is the fastest growing town in Bergen County, with a 97.8% in- 


crease ip population from 1960 to 1968, from a very small base. 


Vacant Land and Development Possibilities 
Topography: 

The 9.4 square miles comprising Franklin Lakes contains mre than a 
dozen lakes and ponds, ingluding the mile-long lake giving the Borough its 


name. Rolling hills and woodlands give it g country atmosphere. 
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Vacant Land: 


Of the 6,000 acres in Franklin Lakes, some 4,000 are considered use- 


able land. 2,000 acres remain vacant at this time. Much of the unde- 


veloped land is in large tracts of 30 or more acres, distributed in all 


sections. Improved land is selling around $22,000 an acre, with land in 


the Urban Farms development over $25,000. The Urban Farms development 


comprises about 2,000 acres, including 400 homes, the country club facili- 


ties and vacant, buildable land. 


Sewer and Water: 


Franklin Lakes has no public sewerage system. The Northwest Bergen 


Sewer Authority has plans to install main lines in the future, but it looks 
as though it will be many years before such a service is available in the 
^ Borough. 


Less than 25% of the homes in Franklin Lakes receive piped water; the 


rest have wells. The Shadow Lake development started its own water system 


and sold it to the Hackensack Water Company, and there are plans to extend 


it further. New subdivisions are now required to tie into the mains where- 


ever possible. Eventually about 50% of the town will receive public water. 
Zoning: 


5,883 of the 6,019 acres (98X) in Franklin Lakes are zoned residential. 


About 75% of the land is zoned for one-acre, single family housing. Multi- 


family housing is prohibited in the town. Members of the Planning Board 
and the Council have been approached informally on the subject by builders, 


but have quickly discouraged any future inquiry. Nevins McBride, the owner 


of a great deal of land, would like to build apartments or townhouses, but 
1 


his proposals have been rejected. 


Taxes: 
1969 Borough tax levy - - - (Rate) 
Colintyite iuis. cec hirta cu. 94,973,243 ($ .u6) 
Schools, 46.5.56. aeniei < 1,709,023 ($2.18) 
Minioipalcoi. d.c dee peior 288,154 ($ .35) 
T C bess 1s 35,820 .0u 

Total Levy: $2,466,840 ($3.03) 


The 1969 tax rate of $3.03 per hundred is based on an assessment of 


90.6% of true value. This can be compared, for example, with Ramsay, 


another low-density town which has some industry, with a tax rate of 


$4.19 based on an assessment of 85.96% of true value. Tenafly, on the 
other hand, also low-density but with little industry, had a rate of $2.82 
based on 107.2%. Bergenfield, a town with relatively high density, had a 
1969 tax rate of $4.34 based on 83.36%. Although Franklin Lakes has al- 
most no industry, its tax rate is among the lowest in the County, and com- 


pares favorably with towns having more industrial and commercial ratables. 


Recent re-evaluation of the entire municipality upped the assessed 


value from $85% million to $121 million. Its assessed value averages out 
to $18,600 per capita, compared to $13,000 average for Bergen County and 


under $7,000 for some municipalities in South Bergen. 


Community Facilities: 
» consisting of 


Franklin Lakes has a may il form of 


six councilmen elected for a three-year staggered term and a mayor elected 


for two years. The police force numbers ten full-time men. The Volunteer 


Fire Company has some 40 active menbers. 


Road repair, snow removal and street cleaning are contracted out to 
private companies by the Council's Road Conmittee which oversees its 28 
miles of paved roads. Garbage and rubbish collection are also performed 
under private contract. Though there is a part-time recreation director, 
most of the recreational activities revolve around the country clubs, 
which are part of the residential development. The Franklin Lakes Public 
Library was, until recently, a private organization receiving financial 


assistance from the Borough. 


Although there are a few small, convenience shopping centers in the 
town, residents must travel to the nearby large retailing centers in Para- 
mus, Ridgewood, or Rockland County to satisfy more than their basic needs. 
Due to the lack of public transportation and the distances between facili- 


ties it is necessary for most families to own at least two cars. 


Public health facilities in Franklin Lakes are limited. There are no 
hospital beds in the Ramapo area, the nearest facility is located in Ridge- 
wood. The municipality employs a part-time public health nurse. There is 
no municipal mental health program, nor any nursing home in the area. 
Franklin Lakes has a part-time welfare director and annually appropriates 


about $1,100 for public welfare administration and assistance. 
Schools: 


Elementary - 3 schools 
1969 enrollment. . . . . . . 1,283 


Average class size. . . . . 22 (one of the smallest in the county) 
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Secondary 
Ramapo Indian Hills High School District serving Franklin Lakes, 
Oakland and Wyckoff. One school is located in Franklin Lakes and 


one in Oakland. 


1970 enrollment (from 600 students (20% of the student body 
Franklin Lakes) are residents of Franklin Lakes) 
1969 School Budget 
Elementary Secondary 
Current Expense $1,446,610 approximately $715,000 
Capital Outlay 15,400 
Total: $1,462,010 
1967-68 Expenditure per pupil $ 624.61 (elementary) 


$ 950.65 (secondary) 
ivat 


One Catholic, grades K-8, with an enrollment of 450 to 500 students. 


Employment Opportunities: 
The borough's only major road is State Highway 208 (opened in the mid- 
1950's) which runs through the town from Wyckoff to Oakland and links Frank- 
lin Lakes to New York City. The Susquehanna Railroad tracks in Franklin 
Lakes carry only freight, and there is now no station in town. Commuter 
buslines run to the midtown Port Authority Terminal in New York City. The 
trip takes at ledst an hour and one-half in rush hour traffic, and resi- 
dents who use it to commute to the city often leave early and return late 
to avoid rush hour delays. Those working in lower Manhattan drive to Ho- 


Ho-Kus, Glen Rock, Ridgewood, or Mahwah to get the train which connects 
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with the PATH system. 


It is estimated that less than 20% of the resident labor force works 
in New York City. Most people work in Bergen and Passaic Counties and com- 
mute by car. A large number of residents are said to have lived in more 
densely urban areas of New Jersey all their lives and have moved to Frank- 
lin Lakes to avoid the problems of the cities. Many travel to those urban 
areas for their livelihood including many who own businesses in Paterson, 


Hackensack, Passaic and Clifton, some 20 to 40 minutes away. 


A considerable number of people are top and middle-management officials 
in large corporations based in Bergen and Passaic counties such as American 


Cyanamid and Okonite. Franklin Lakes, within easy commting distance of 


the prestigi P q now locating in these counties, is 


a "natural" for the high-salaried transferee. 


Current Housing Market 
Because of the recent growth, most of the housing stock in Franklin 
. Lakes is new; splits, ranches, and colonials on one- to two-acre lots. 
Some farmhouses are scattered throughout the town and there is a small 
area developed for summer cottages which contains modest homes on smaller 


lots. 


In 1969, there were 1,949 housing units in Franklin Lakes. A 1967 sur- 
vey showed that 16.3% of housing units in town turned over each year as 
opposed to 7.4% for the county. New homes in Franklin Lakes start at $60,000, 
and there are few older homes selling for less. A study of ads in a local 
paper recently listed three houses for sale in thé Shadow Lake development 
selling for $99,500, $112,000, and $168,000. Three other homes offered ` 
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were listed at $59,900, $68,000 and $89,500. Some homes in Urban Farms 


are said to have gone up $30,000 in the last five years. 


3. The Body Politic (and Social) 


Income Levels 


Although the median income level in 1960 was $7,919, a figure near 
the county median at that time, the population has doubled and the 1970 
census will undoubtedly show a sharp rise. Sales Management estimates 
the current buying power at $11,098 per family. 


Occupations 

Of the 984 men in the labor force in 1960, the largest occupational 
groups were craftsmen, foremen and operatives. Most of the remaining were 
in the professional, technical and managerial groups. The 1970 census is 
also expected to register a shift in these figures, with the majority in 
the latter group. The 1960 income and occupation data reflect a labor 


force that represented the residue of the disappearing agricultural economy. 


Age and Education 

In 1960, 40% of the population was under 18 years of age. This per- 
centage will probably remain the same since most of the new families coming 
in have young children. The 1960 census reported the median number of 


School years completed was 12.1. 


Ethnic and Religious Composition 
In 1960, 276 residents of Franklin Lakes were foreign born and those 


“with one or both parents foreign born constituted less than 30% of the total 


population. Fewer than 30 non-whites are estimated to live in the Borough, 
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most of whom are probably employed as live-in domestics, since residents 


state that they do not know of any black families in town. 


Franklin Lakes contains nine churches, including most of the Protes- 
tant denoninations and one Roman Catholic church. About 60% of the popu- 
lation is Roman Catholic, the rest is Protestant with a sprinkling of 


Jewish families. A clergyman comments that the town is "overchurched." 


Political and Civic 


Franklin Lakes is so heavily Republican that there is little need for 
any "backroom decision." The town has been in the Republican colum as 
far back as anyone can remember. Moreover, party labels do not mean too 
much on the local level; Democrats and Republicans are essentially the same 
kind of people and are in accord on basic issues. As Assemblyman Richard 
DeKorte, a lifelong resident of Franklin Lakes, observes, "The seven people 


who make the decisions want to be re-elected and will make the popular 


decision." 

Oddly enough, many of the intra-party fights in the Borough have cen- 
tered about a prominent Democrat, J. Nevins McBride. As owner of much of 
the undeveloped land, developer of Urban Farms, and owner of the Indian 
Hills Country Club, McBride has shaped the identity of the town and made 
many enemies in the process. For the last 15 years many issues have been 
decided on a pro or anti-McBride basis. Candidates have, like it or not, 
been tarred with the McBride brush. Control of the Republican Club and 
the town are now in the hands of the anti-McBride forces, but fears that 


McBride still has too much power are apparent. 
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Despite this division, observers of the political scene in Franklin 
Lakes claim there are few real issues. -The mud-slinging, character assas- 
sination and vicious infighting focus on the personalities of those who 


are running, rather than what they stand for. 


The Presbyterian Church, the League of Women Voters, and the members 
of the Committee on Good Schools (often the same people), appear to repre- 
sent much of the "liberal element" in Franklin Lakes. The Presbyterian 
Church, serving Franklin Lakes, Oakland, Wyckoff, has become the focal point 
for people with "social concern." Congregants are encouraged by their 
young pastor to sign open housing pledges and to become involved. Attempts 
are made to bring them in contact with people from other ethnic and cul- 


tural backgrounds. 


4. The Formation of Development Policies 


Long-time residents of Franklin Lakes say that even 25 years ago, 
people did not "own lots"; they were "property owners." Franklin Lakes 
was the "end of the world" and land was very cheap. People bought five 
or ten acres and built themselves a summer cottage. Some hardy souls moved 
out permanently despite the long and arduous trip to the city. In 1939, a 
wealthy Catholic named MacKenzie died and left some 1,800 acres, or 20% of 
the Borough's area, to the Archdiocese of Newark. This land was undeveloped 


and remained that way through the war years. 


* Zoning in Reaction to Oakland 


The headlong development of Oakland in the post-war years spurred 


zoning in Franklin Lakes. In the i ity, larg le con- 
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struction of modest houses without basements on 60-ft. lots resulted in 
overcrowded schools and rising taxes. Franklin Lakes residents were de- 


termined not to let it happen to them. 


In the meantime, Ford was planning its move to Mahwah. According to 
statements made at the time, Franklin Lakes became alarmed at the prospect 
Of a rapid growth in population and rumored plans for housing developments. 
The huge MacKenzie tract was particularly vulnerable and the Borough adop- 
ted a zoning ordinance in 1953 requiring a two-acre minimum for residential 
building purposes. 


The Battle Over Urban Farms 

The Catholic Church tried to utilize its property. At various times, 
it proposed a boys' camp, a shopping center and a cemetery. By 1955, how- 
ever, 75X of the tract was still unused. At this time, J. Nevins McBride 
came on the scene. McBride, probably the most controversial figure in 


Franklin Lakes, has been responsible for its development and present iden- 


tity as a closed, club + He became in developing the 
MacKenzie tract; as prospective developer he became planner and spokesman 


for the Diocese. 


In 1955, the Diocese requested a new zoning ordinance reducing the 
residential lot size to 3/4 acre, as well as a change in the small indus- 
trial and business zones. Opposition coalesced and a pitched battle de- 
veloped between the pro-McBride and anti-McBride forces, resulting in 
litigation. Finally, a compromise was reached. An arbitrary decision was 
made on the basis of 500-ft. elevation. Al] property with more than an 
8-10% grade is zoned for two-acre on the theory that more land'is needed 


to build on hilly terrain. The rest of the town, some 70%, is zoned one- 


acre. Critics charged that the all-Republican Council decreased the zoning 
because of the threat of legal action by the Church, and the possibility of 
future reductions to 1/2 or 3/4 acre by the courts. The other proposed 


changes were turned down. 


This action was not the end of the matter. A suit to set aside the 
new ordinance was filed by the Franklin Lakes Civic Association on behalf 
of some 200 owners of property adjoining the MacKenzie tract. They claimed 
that two Councilmen had personal incentives that should have nullified 
their votes; one had a brother employed by a McBride family enterprise. 
This was pursued through the Appellate Courts which refused to interfere 


with the decision. 


This left a clear field to the development of Urban Farms, a restric- 
ted, prestige community, with home ownership keyed to membership in the 
club and houses selling from $60,000 upward. Although McBride built most 
of the original houses himself, they are now being built by other firms, 
but he must approve all plans and they must conform in all ways to his 
standards. McBride owns and controls the country club. A prospective 
homebuyer must be accepted into the club before he can buy. Although it 
was understood that all resales of homeswere to be by McBride, a number of 
people have tried to sell homes themselves or go through other agents. 
McBride then demanded his lost commission be added on to the fee for join- 


ing the club, according to local reports. 


Although there is another older club copmunity called Shadow Lake in 
another section of town, Urban Farms has not gnly been the dominant factor 
in the development of Franklin Lakes - it hag become synonymous with the 


community. People will identify themselves as residents of the development 


rather than the town. It sets the tone for the rest of the home building 


and builders in other areas have put up similar types of dwellings. à 


Ihe New Master Plan and Industrial Zoning 4 


Efforts have been made lly to ial/commer- 


cial development in Franklin Lakes. Although the planning firm respon- 
sible for the 1953 master plan had originally recommended that 6% of the 
Borough be zoned for industrial uses, it yielded to pressures and most of 


the land was ultimately zoned residential. 


In 1961, when a master plan was discussed, the Council proposed that 
all business areas be rezoned to residential. The Chamber of Commerce 
led an organized effort against the proposal on the grounds that it would 
rule out expanded industry as a source of tax revenue, as well as preventing 


established from The i came from 


McBride and former Mayor DeKorte, father of the present Assemblyman. 
McBride spoke for the newly formed Franklin Lakes Civic League, stating 
that "Franklin Lakes will become a dormitory community and the tax rate 
will go up." He asked that 5X of the acreage be reserved for light indus- 
try and 5X for commercial. A Chamber of Commerce survey purportedly showed 


that residents favored industry along Route 208, by a 3-1 margin. 


In Novenber 1962, amid dramatic protest and threats, the Planning 
Board adopted its plan. Claiming that the Board had failed to hold public 
hearings, and had ignored protesting petitions from more than a majority í 
of the registered voters, legal action was threatened by McBride, although 


nothing materialized. 2 


In December of that year, the Planning Board Chairman stated, "indus- 
try would not be a desirable thing for this community. Labor and indus- 
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trial leaders usually demand zoning for low-cost housing for workers. 
The eventual effect would entirely wipe out tax benefits." This same gen- 
tleman had previously compared the construction of a gas station on his 
corner to the debasement of the neighborhood that would ensue if he sold 


his property "to colored people." 


There is some small industrial development in Franklin Lakes. Most 
of it is in and around Commerce Street but it constitutes a negligible part 
of the community. Before IBM, the town had been unreceptive to business 
looking for sites. Many people still regret the rejection of American 
Cyanamid which eventually moved to Wayne, since Franklin Lakes missed out 
on a good ratable, while it is the recipient of a good deal of its traffic. 
Citizens were unconvinced, however, that this kind of development stabi- 


lized taxes and did not want to see the rural atmosphere changed. 


The Route 287 Location Issue 


The projected route of Interstate 287, which has been a source of con- 
troversy in northwest Bergen, will materially affect the future development 
of Franklin Lakes. Interstate 287 has been in the planning stage for a 
number of years and alternate alignments have been carefully considered. 
It is to be a major circumferential route around the New York Metropolitan 


Region, linking the Verrazano (Narrows) Bridge and the New York Thruway. 


Basically, two alternative routes have been under consideration. One 
would go west of the Ramapo River through relatively empty land. The other, 
the route ostensibly selected by the state, would slice through some of 
the towns. Although the road only goes through the western part of Frank- 
lin Lakes, it does isolate some desirable areas. The decision to go with 


the current route is evidently based on the fact that the alignment along 
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the river is too far away from the area to be served, namely towns like 


Ridgewood and Glen Rock. 


Mayor Kinney heads an organization of mayors and interested citizens 
opposed to the selected route. He claims that the alignment of 287 was 
a purely political decision and that the present route will force Frank- 
iin Lakes to develop much faster, changing the character of the town. 
"The people do not feel any need for further economic development and do 


not think anyone has the right to tell them how the town should grow." 


Kinney says that the 110 parcels which would be affected by the pre- 
sent route are some of the "finest in town." Some large vacant tracts of 
100 and 160 acres are involved, with others ranging from 30 to 60 acres. 
Some of this land would be isolated from the rest of Franklin Lakes by the 
road. Almost all of it is zoned residential. Only a partial exit is 
planned for Franklin Lakes - that is on the southbound side near the Oak- 
land Industrial Park. No exit is planned for the northbound lanes. 


Critics say that Kinney is trying to make "political hay" out of 
what he knows to be a hopeless case, but the change in administration in 
Washington and Trenton has evidently had its effect. The Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads has promised to reopen the case with the State, and there 
have been some discussions with the Cahill Administration. Kinney admits 
to cautious optimism, and feels that there will be at least a public hear- 
ing on the matter. 


In any event, 287 will clearly make this section of the county much 
more accessible and will undoubtedly speed its development in the next 
decade. 
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School Bonds - Tax Issues 


As in most of suburbia, the schools are a center of controversy. In 
this fast-growing community, whose population has more than doubled dur- 
ing the last decade, the educational system particularly shows the strain 
of rapid growth. School Board elections become power-plays for the various 
factions. Bonding referendums allow the old-timers to register their dis- 


satisfaction with the rise of public expenditure. 


According to all accounts, the school system in Franklin Lakes tends 
to be conservative. Until very recently, its teachers and administra- 
tors were local people, educated at Paterson State and Montclair State 
Colleges, reflecting local values and not much inclined toward change. 
The quality of education was uneven, depending on the individual teacher. 
Critics feel that this is changing; quality is improving and newer teach- 


ers are bringing fresh ideas and views. 


Some years ago, a coa]ition was formed between old-time residents 
and anti-tax newcomers, Its object was to defeat school budgets and new 


and it was l. About 5 years ago, a group of 


school 


in the distrjet formed a counter organiza- 


tion called COGS (Commitee On Good Schools), ‘It lobbies for school im- 


provements and runs candidates for the Boarg. 


4 
Three schools have been built in Franklin Lakes in the past decade, 
and the school board is now controlled by the newer, more liberal resi- 


dents. 


The IBM Decision 
Faced with rising school and municipal expenditures, those opposed 


to zoning for industry began accepting the inevitable. When IBM appeared 
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interested in Franklin Lakes, the town fathers were not about to let the 
big fish get away. 


As Mayor Kinney recalls it, in December 1967 he was informed by a 
telephone call that a "Triple-A company was interested in a site in 
Franklin Lakes." After three months of negotiations, he was driven to 
Armonk, N.Y., and learned that it was the Office Products Division of 
IBM. The Borough Council had felt for some time that no community could 
survive on residential property alone because of the school tax, and a 


high prestige corporation was just what they wanted. 


The 170-acre tract under consideration by IBM was ideal for this pur- 
pose. It is in the northeast corner of the town, on the Mahwah border, 


remote from the fine residential areas. The land was owned by Sam Braen, 


& road builder and known as "Mr. Bergen." 
Part of it had been worked as a soil mine for many years under an agree- 
ment with the town that Braen would eventually rehabilitate the land. He 
had a golf course designed by an expert, with a lake and a recreation area, 
but the town decided it would not be profitable and turned it down. In 


1968, that part of the tract looked like the surface of the moon. 


It would be necessary to rezone the land from residential to commer- 
cial to accommodate IBM. The Planning Board studied the situation and 
the Mayor announced that IBM would add $10 million to the town's ratables. 
"Franklin Lakes," he declared, "has the lowest tax rate of any residential 
community in the country. Communities with high densities have high tax 
ratés; those with low densities have low tax rates. We must hold the 


line on residential use and stabilize our tax structure." 
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Mayor Kinney told residents that this acreage would have supported 
150 homes with at least three children in each home, thus adding mater- 
ially to the school population. He indicated that the tract represented 
4% of the vacant land and that there was no intention to have this be a 


prelude to more industrial development. 


The little opposition that was voiced against the rezoning centered 
about the traffic patterns. Traffic surveys indicated that from 42% to 
50% of the people would come in from the southwest and southeast. There 
will ultimately be about 1,600 cars when the last stage of building is 
completed. ‘Traffic quickly became an issue in neighboring Mahwah, since 
part of the IBM tract includes a nine-acre parcel in Mahwah, zoned resi- 
dentially, through which an access road was planned. Each time Mayor 
Kinney assured his townspeople that cars from IBM would not clog Franklin 
Lakes roads, explosions occurred in Mahwah. By March there was favorable 


but cautious acceptance of the IBM rezoning proposal in Franklin Lakes. 


In April 1968, a preliminary ordinance yas drafted. Neighboring 
towns like Mahwah, however, were publicly deglaring that they would wel- 
come IBM if there was any problem and Kinney had to get the change through 
before IBM's option ran out in May. (IBM also had an option on some land 


in nearby Woodcliff Lake.) 


Five months after the initial contact, in June 1968, Ordinance 312 
was passed, rezoning the tract. Only two people of some 70 in attendance 
at the initial hearing spoke on the proposed change. There was, however, 
a charge of "spot zoning" made by the owner of 25 acres adjacent to the 
site, who claimed that the rezoning land-locked his property. A subse- 


quent lawsuit was settled out of court and IBM bought the property at a 
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considerable profit to the plaintiff. 


Ground was broken for the IBM installation in April 1969. IBM pro- 
mises that only eight acres will have buildings - the rest will be land- 
scaped with ponds, streams and woodlands, together with two softball 


fields, and tennis and basketball courts for the use of its employees. 


Whether or not the IBM experience will change any attitudes toward 
industrial development remains to be seen. The town government and citi- 
zens interviewed have claimed they have no interest in future expansion 
at this time, but the Planning Board is meeting with its consultants to 


discuss industrial zoning. 


According to Borough officials, IBM evinced little interest in hous- 
ing prior to its locating in Franklin Lakes. There was some mention of 
moderate-cost housing in early discussions with the Mayor, but the over- 


tures were rebuffed and no further efforts were made. 


5. ent Practices Attitud: 


One thoughtful citizen with an intimate knowledge of Franklin Lakes 
says that it is a town in transition - moving from a homogeneous rural 
Dutch community to an ethnically-integrated, 20th century suburb in a very 
short time. Many of the new residents grew up in Italian and Irish neigh- 
borhoods:in Passaic, Paterson or other industrial cities. They have bro- 
ken the pattern - they have "made it." But they suffer from what he calls 
an identity crisis. Their social insecurities are reflected in the con- 
stant partying and the heavy drinking which is a way of life in exurbia. 
They are capable of extreme fury in reaction to anything that might pose 


& threat to their way of life. 


There is a kind of desperate feeling in Franklin Lakes today. 

People know that change is coming. They sense the pressures being 
brought to bear - pressures that are challenging the system and piercing 
the wall they have erected around their comfortable club community. Over 
16% of the homes in Franklin Lakes turn over each year and some of the 
new people represent a more liberal element. The teachers are becoming 
more militant. They are coming from other schools and other areas of 
the state and bringing some new ideas with them. The clergy is chal- 
lenging the community's value. Change may be coming, but there are 
those who will delay or stall it as long as possible. 


It still takes a certain amount of courage to be a "liberal" in Frank- 
lin Lakes, however. Those families bringing black children from cities 
to swim in the club pool as part of the Fresh Air Program have been os- 
tracized by many of their neighbors. The fear obviously felt by most resi- 
dents is evident in all facets of life in the tom. A proposal to locate 
the regional YMCA center in Franklin Lakes is opposed by some because it 
"will bring a different kind of child into the town to use the facilities." 
The police have recently acquired riot equipment, just in case the racial 


trouble in Paterson, some 7 miles away, should spread. 


It has long been rumored that there were restrictive covenants on 
the property in Urban Farms originally, but no one who mentioned them 
would actually have seen them, and they do not, in fact, now exist. It 
is true, however, that there are very few Jews and no Negroes, and stor- 
ies of quota systems and attempts to "break in" still circulate. Nevins 
McBride states that "anyone who has the money can buy a house." However, 
his salesmen "know what kind of people will be accepted in the club." 


There have been a couple of complaints by Jewish families to the New 
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Jersey Commission on Civil Rights alleging discrimination. McBride 

claims that few Jews come because "they like their own country club." 
The view of Franklin Lakes club communities as restricted prevails so 
widely it is reported the president of a state college was denied his 


housing allowance when he moved into one. 


The fact that Franklin Lakes is known as a "snob community" irks many 
long-time residents. They say that large-lot zoning was instituted while 
the town was still rural and no one could foresee its tremendous growth. 
"It was done to keep the community from changing - not to keep people out 


and raise the prices, but to keep the town intact and pretty." 


Franklin Lakes has no obligation to provide any housing for employees 
of IBM or any other business, they say. "There is lots of empty land and 
cheap housing further out - there's no reason why people should feel that 
they have to live in Franklin Lakes just because they work here." One 
young woman, who lives in a rented home, said that her husband traveled 
three hours a day to work in New York City, and anyone who worked at IBM 
should be content to commute from New York City. This same woman is hav- 
ing great difficulty finding a home she can afford to buy in Franklin Lakes, 


as indeed would any young couple that must rely on its own earnings. 


Despite some complaints that older people find it necessary to move 
out of town if they want to give up their large houses, and that young 
marrieds cannot live in the town where they spent their childhood, there 


are few dissenters to large-lot zoning and prohibition of apartments. 


Some residents outside the country club development in Franklin 
Lakes claim that there is a division between Urban Farms people and the 


rest of the town. They say that Urban Farms families have little interest 
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in the Borough aside from the schools. The high turnover of homes and 
the focus on the country club which provides recreation and social acti- 
vity may account for this. Certainly, the reputation of Urban Farms for 


exclusiveness is a factor. 


This "exclusiveness" helps explain why many residents are not pleased 
with the regional high school system. They do not want their children 
to go to school with the Oakland children, who they feel are "lower class." 
Fewer of the Indian Hills High School graduates go on to college (50%) 
than do Ramapo High School graduates (56%), and some of the trouble ap- 
pears to stem from the fact that the elementary systems of the three towns 
are autonomous, bringing children with varying educational backgrounds to- 
gether at the senior high school level. Since Franklin Lakes provides 
20% of the students, but pays 25% of the taxes, many cite this as another 


reason for preferring to go it alone if they could. 


6. Factors For and Against Cl 


The economic pressures on Franklin Lakes today are similar to those 
on suburban towns all over the country. Taxes are steadily rising with 
no relief in sight, and some residents, even in this affluent town, are 
feeling the "squeeze." If an attractive, prestige ratable like IBM proves 
to be worthwhile tax wise, there is sure to be support for more develop- 


ment in that direction. 


Land values, which have risen sharps the supply diminishes, will 
soar again'With ‘the opening. of Interstate ‘Route 287%and the widening of 
Route 208, which will make the area much more accessible. Homes selling 


è dra 
for $100,000 and up have a limited market and there is bound to be in- 


terest in development yielding a better return. A strong faction support- 
ing rezoning for smaller lots and multi-family is sure to emerge. The 
extent to which it will be able to impose change will depend on the course 


of events at regional and state levels. 


How Franklin Lakes will respond to these pressures and whether they 
are strong enough to force change remaing to be seen. Right now, the 
majority of homeowners are well able to afford the taxes and those on a 


limited income do not swing enough weight to influence matters. 


If the economic situation does begin to press, it is likely that the 
town will follow the lead of many of its neighbors, admitting industry and 
excluding moderate-cost housing. Franklin Lakes’ experience in manipu- 
lation of land-use controls has equipped it with the "know how" for such 
a game. 

A great many residents of commmities such as Franklin Lakes are not 
yet accustomed to thinking of black executives, bookkeepers, market ana- 
lysts or file clerks in connection with major American corporations, such 


as IBM. Housing for black y , still ap- 


pears as some far-fetched, unfathomable issue for those who gather at the 
bar of the local club house. But mich of the vacant land on the periphery 
of our metropolitan areas is lbcked up in communities such as Franklin 
Lakes. If America is to build 26 million dwelling units by 1978, much of 
this housing will have to be built on such vacant land. If it is to be 
housing for all Americans, of all races and at all incomes, the decision 
will have to.be made as to whether the land-use planning for the Franklin 


E e D: 
Lakes of the nation can be left to local determination as to. what:suits 


their own best interest, as they see it.:,. 
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B. BERGENFIELD, N. Je 


An Analysis of a Community With Mod- 
t; 


-Cost Hou: Reli 
B. 


1. Introduction 


Some five years ago, the Porters, a black couple living in East 
Orange, agreed to buy a house in Bergenfield, N. J., that was listed for 
sale with the local Fair Housing Committee. The word spread around the 
neighborhood, and one day when they came out to see the house, they found 
about fifteen people waiting across the street. Some shouted that they 
were not ready for integration. They told the couple to go back where 
they came from -- that no one would play with their children. The 
Porters attempted to talk with the protesters, but someone had called 
the police and the crowd was broken up. Several residents subsequently 
called the couple and assured them of their support. They were visited 
in East Orange by local Bergenfield clergymen to encourage them to ignore 
the protests. Two councilmen, including the current mayor, went to the 
home of the seller, who had been ostracized by neighbors, and tried to 
calm things down. They also went to the protesters and persuaded them to 


"cool it." 


When the Porters moved in, they were "gold-shouldered" by the neigh- 
bors. One woman on the block did move, but since she was disliked by the 
others, no one was disturbed. Although the police patrolled for a while, 
and CORE offered guards, they were not needed. There were no incidents. 
. Today, the Porter children play on and off the block. The family is 
active.in church and local affairs as well as in the county fair housing 
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group. 


Early this year, a Negro was elected to the school board of Bergen- 
field, the first to serve in the Northern Valley region of Bergen County. 
Calvin Hart, the candidate, was unanimously supported by all groups in 
town and received the highest margin of votes among seven contenders, with 
a larger than usual turnout (15% of the eligible voters). It was gene- 
rally conceded that Hart was elected on the basis of his high qualifica- 
tions and competence. Although some of Hart's opponents are said to have 
tried to inject the subject of race by a phone campaign, it is felt that 


it had a minimal effect on the outcome. 


Bergenfield's progress from the Porter incident to the election of 
Hart is a small candle in a great darkness. But the significance of this 
candle is great because it was lighted in a community of moderate incomes 
and modest homes by the standards of most of its Bergen County neighbors. 
Bergenfield residents have far more reason to speak of the struggle to 
protect their investments in homes in the midst of rising taxes and main- 
tenance costs than do their affluent neighboring communities, so many of 
which wax hysterical about "property values" and "school costs" whenever 
there is mention of open housing or subsidized units. Bergenfield al- 


ready has a relatively large stock of apartments and two-family houses. 


2. Lives in Bergenfie: 


Income Levels 
Bergenfield is a lower middle-class community by Bergen County stan- 


dards. Its median income in 1960 was $7,817, or close to the County 


figure. It was the lowest in the immediate area, except New Milford 
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which, for all practical purposes, is the same kind of town. Almost half 
the families in the Borough had incomes in the $6,000 to $9,999 range. 

In 1965, it was estimated that the average income level was $9,600. 
Sales Management estimates the 1969 family buying income to be $11,734. 


Occupation 

Residents say that Bergenfield is an economically-integrated com- 
munity since many of the newer people moving in are young professionals. 
It is not uncommon to find blue-collar, white-collar and professional 


people living on the same block. 


1960 census figures show that Bergenfield's labor force is primarily 


&t the lower end of middle-i i : clerical and 


sales. The rise in the numbers employed in professional and managerial 
occupations shown between 1950 and 1960 is expected to be continued in 
the 1970 figures, although it is generally agreed that the majority of 
residents work in white-collar jobs in the lower and middle echelons of 


large companies. 


Education 

Bergenfield, in 1960, had a lower level of educational achievement 
than many of its neighboring municipalities although the median number of 
School years completed is close to the county-wide median of 11.9. In 
1967, 40% of its high school graduates went on to a four-year academic 
college, with 23X going to other educational institutions. 


Age 
The average buyer in Bergenfield today is in his early 30's, the tra- 
ditional norm for first-home buyers. This is his first house and he has 


either borrowed or inherited the cash needed. Often his wife has worked 
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to help accumulate the down payment. 


Ten years ago ld was a young , reflecting its rapid 


growth. The median age of residents in 1960 was 32.6 years, with more than 
one-third of the population under 14 years old. This median will surely 


rise in 1970, the growth rate having slowed considerably in the last de- 


' eade. 


ous 
In 1960, it was reported that 3,022 of the 27,096 residents were 
foreign born. 


Over one-half the population of Bergenfield (16,000 people) is Roman 
Catholic - the parish is the largest in Bergen County. The balance is 


split between Jews and Protestants. 


Political Organization 

Republicans generally control Bergenfield's municipal government. 
In 1961, however, a Democratic mayor was elected and the Johnson victory in 
1964 brought in two Democratic Councilmen. The Council has been solidly 


Republican again for the last four years. 


The fifty-year-old Republican Club is alleged to be dominated by 
Pierce Deamer, the Borough Attorney and former State Senator. However, 
it is generally conceded that he has little to say about the day-to-day 
business of the town, but rather uses his influence in the selection of 
candidates. Most of the Republicans running jhe town are felt to be 
middle-of-the-road, and young people are agii to join,the club and 


become active in politics. 


The majority of voters in ield are 
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Hughes (D.) took the town in the 1965 gubernatorial race, and in November 
of 1969 Governor Cahill (R.) won by 6,327 to 4,077 votes. Nixon won in 
1968 by an 1,800-vote margin with less than 5% in favor of Wallace. Last 
year, Mayor Charles O'Dowd led his party to a clean sweep of local of- 
fices, 6,150 to 4,539. He is generally considered a "comer" in Republi- 
1 primary 


can circles and was iousl for the 
in 1970. 


Civic Groups 
Among the most active groups in Bergenfield having an impact on town 


policy are the League of Women Voters, the Fair Housing Committee and the 


Taxpayers' League. 


"Lots Of Ripples But No Waves." 


The 1960 census listed some 26 Negroes living in Bergenfield. This 


figure represented a drop in the black population. There has always been 
a small indigenous Negro community, as in many other Bergen towns, that 
had a place in the agricultural, pre-urban past. A small church and a 
cemetery still existed in the early 20th century. Although most of the 
black families lived in one area, they were a part of the town and accepted 
as such by the residents. For one reason or other, people drifted away 
during the suburbanization process, and by 1961, there were only six 


black families left. 

In the summer of 1961, a number of concerned citizens met to discuss 
the possibility of forming a fair housing group. Some had been incensed 
by a recent incident where social pressures had been used to persuade a 


homeowner not to sell to a Negro family, even though the family had sub- 


mitted the highest bid. Originally, citizens from Bergenfield, Dumont, 
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and Haworth decided to form a joint committee. Some time later, the 
Haworth fair housers decided they did not want to be aligned with "lower 
class towns" and broke away. New Milford, sociologically similar to 


Bergenfield, joined in 1965. 


It was not easy to be publicly affiliated with fair housing. Early 
efforts to form such a group were abandoned when threats of physical vio- 
lence were received by the organizer's family. A second attempt was also 
accompanied by threats and a petition was circulated in the neighborhood 
asking that no one associate with the family. With the cooperation of 


the local police, the phone calls were traced and terminated. 


For a couple of years, the group concentrated on getting home list- 
ings and gaining the support of the townspeople, the government and the 
real estate industry. The open housing group did a good deal of testing 
and referred a number of complaints to the New Jersey Division on Civil 
Rights. In 1963, CORE picketed the Foster Village garden apartment com- 


plex, ing rental p and di shown against 


several members. 


An effort was made to get support for an open-housing covenant, with 
the aid of the clurches. Response from the clergy varied from a refusal 
to get involved and grudging support, to active involvement. The Catholic 
Church, representing ‘over one-half of the population, tried to stay out 
of the matter as much as it could. Eventually, all the clergymen signed 
as individuals, but not all,circulated the petitions in their churches. 
One minister who had supported open housing buckled under pressure from 
the elders of his church and reversed himself. About 50 pledges were 


signed by the Methodists, 25 by members of the Jewish Community Center, 
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50 by Calvary Methodists and over 100 by parishioners of the Northern 

Reform Church. The latter church is one of the most conservative in town 
and its response lends support to the observation made by a former resi- 
dent that, "If the conservative Protestant clergy would ever get a social 


conscience, it would outstrip the liberal Protestants one-hundred fold." 


The response in Dumont was not nearly as good. The Catholic Church 
was hostile to the committee and refused to talk to its representatives. 
Few of the clergymen wanted to become involved. The Mayor and the Coun- 


cil refused to sign the pledge. 


The Rev. Frank Ostertag, then pastor of the Methodist Church in Bergen- 
field and an active supporter of open housing, recollects that the majority 
of his parishioners recognized that something should be done about open 
housing, but couldn't understand why their minister had to be the one to 
do it. Many were in obvious distress and angry with him, but he never 
experienced any behavior that was "ungentlemanly or overtly hostile." 

He did receive some "hate mail" and some nasty phone calls, but he feels 
that they came from outside the congregation. A few people left his church, 
but a few joined because of his stand. He also received some very strong 
support from some of his congregation. A telephone campaign was waged 
against Mr. Ostertag and his church which seemed to have strengthened the 


congregation's resolve to support him, reluctantly. 


The members of Pastor Ostertag's parish were in the middle-middle- 
class. They had everything they owned tied up in their homes and they were 
worried about property values. They let him know that they would not ac- 
cept any black recruits for the church, but would accept anyone who came 


on his own. This did happen and the people were accepted. For some 
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reason, however, an unusually large number of the Negroes moving into 


Bergenfield are Roman Catholic. 


The reaction of the Borough Council to the covenant was cautious. 
The leaders of the commnity were willing to sign the pledge, but each 
one was afraid to be the first, feeling that the others would make poli- 
tical capital out of the situation. Finally, the Rev. Ostertag arranged 
a midnight meeting one Sunday, with all the town officials present, and 


they all signed at the same time. 


In May of 1965, with a great deal of publicity, the Fair Housing Com- 
mittee of Bergenfield, Dumont and New Milford released a 25-page report 
on discrimination in the twin boros (Dumont and Bergenfield). This re- 
port documented the pattern of evasion and resistance accompanying at- 
tempts by black families to find housing in the area. Twenty-six specific 
instances were recorded involving real estate brokers, apartment houses, 
housing developments and homeowners. Tactics ranging from denial of the 


existence of available housing to ively rude were 


The report also dealt with the fears of the residents, such as the down- 
grading of standards, the fall of property values, the loss of personal 


status and the fear of inter-marriage. 


A public forum was held in Dumont shortly after release of the report. 
Some 250 to 300 people attended - at least half of them overtly hostile 
to the group. Less than one-fifth seemed to support their aims. Although 
some of the panelists felt threatened by the crowd, there was no violence 
that went beyond words. Meetings called by the fair housing group after 
that were poorly attended, but they received a great deal of publicity, 
which made it worthwhile. From the beginning, there were all kinds and 
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types of people in the fair housing committee and a high percentage of 
the new black families moving into town have become members. There are 
now about 200 members of the Committee, but only about ten are really 
active, and they are also active menbers of the county fair housing or- 
ganization. 


As a result of the » the was by a tele- 


vision network to do a program called "Discrimination, Northern Style." 
A Negro couple from Teaneck was followed around in efforts to obtain a 
house, with microphones hidden in their clothes. Fair housing members 
were shown escorting them and testing brokers and home sellers. It took 
a tremendous amount of work on the part of the volunteers. The program 
was televised nationally and was favorably received, though it brought 


angry protests from the real estate industry. 


By 1966, it was estimated that about 15 black families were living 
in Bergenfield, scattered through all areas of the town. There was still 
a great deal of opposition and nervousness. At the time of the split in 
the Democratic Party, the Regulars took advantage of these fears. They 
circulated a picture of an integrated fair housing picnic with the cap- 
tion, "Do you want this to happen to your neighborhood?" Observers feel, 


however, that this had little effect on the election. 


At least 30 black families now live in Bergenfield, scattered through- 
out the town, although people are reluctant to publicize the fact. As a 
matter of fact, few are aware of the number and tend to underestimate it. 


There are now also some forty Oriental and Cuban families. 


3. The ion of Development Policies 


Bergenfield enacted its first zoning ordinance in 1940. At that 
time, the minimum frontage was set at 50 feet. The first comprehensive 
master plan was adopted in 1949; but it was prepared without professional 
guidance. It provided for railroad overpasses, new recreation areas, 


and expanded school property. 


By the end of the 1950's, a number of people in town, led by the Demo- 
crats, were pressuring for a new master plan. They were disturbed by the 
fast growth and the traffic conditions. When the Democratic mayor was 
elected in 1961, a master plan committee was appointed. In April 1962, 
the committee recommended that a master plan be authorized, but the Re- 
publican-controlled council defeated the resolution on grounds that the 
consultant wanted too much money for the study. Finally, in October 1962, 


planning consultants were engaged. 


The Planning Board was anxious to have full acceptance of the master 
plan. After five public hearings and presentations before many town groups, 


the plan was adopted 6-0 in December 1966. 


Apartments 
A special apartment study was undertaken by the planning consultants. 


Garden apartments had met with little opposition by the residents in the 
early days. Foster Village, the largest development in the Borough, was 
considered to be a model at the time it was built; but, it has been al- 
lowed to deteriorate to the extent that it has become a burden to the 


town. The planning consultant's studies alleged that the high proportion 
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of multiple-bedroom units resulted in a large number of school children 
and caused the town to lose some $40,000 annually. All the newer pro- 
jects, however, were money-makers for the Borough in 1964, according to 
the consultant. 


Hearings were held on the advisability of more apartments. A few 
areas needed redevelopment and it was suggested that highrise apartment 
buildings would be a better land use. An intensive industrial develop- 
ment, which the consultants advised, would not be compatible with the 
established character of the town. 


The local League of Women Voters questioned the desirability or the 
necessity of highrise buildings, although it was not opposed to an expan- 
sion of the existing garden apartment zones. The Republican Club felt 
existing height restrictions should be kept, and the Democrats expressed 
their total opposition to both highrise and garden apartments. The Plan- 
ning Board eventually took the position that the fundamental principle of 
the master plan was to limit the population increase and density, and it 
prohibited all multiple dwellings in the commercial and business dis- 
tricts, restricted garden apartments to three specified locations, and re- 


jected highrise completely. 


Although there have been sporadic efforts to expand the garden apart- 
ment zones, and indeed to build in the area designated for such in the 
master plan, permission has not been forthcoming. The mayor states that 
more than 75% of the residents are now opposed to any form of multi-family 
housing. They feel that Bergenfield hag enough of this type of residen- 
tial building and they do not want a denser population than they have now. 
Since there is almost no empty land in the town, the only sites would be 
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in areas needing redevelopment and some people feel that the continuing 


rise in taxes may force a consideration of apartments again in the future. 


nior zen Housinj 


The emergence of an increased number of elderly residents in need of 
low-cost apartments led the planning consultants, in 1966, to include a 
suggestion that the Borough consider senior citizen housing. A question- 
naire was sent out by the Planning Board, and it subsequently advised that 
a Housing Authority be appointed, since it found there was a need in the 
town. The mayor then appointed a Senior Citizens' Housing Advisory Coun- 
cil, which in 1968 recommended that 100 units be built on some vacant land 
near the business center. They were in favor of an ll-story building as 
the most economic and practical means. Currently, the Council is con- 
sidering a four- or five-story structure, feeling that a taller building 


might open the door to highrise. 


The Council has also decided on leasing the property to a non-profit 
sponsor rather than appointing a public housing authority. Mayor O'Dowd 
states that the surveys have shown that.most of the elderly could afford 


the higher rents that would result. He says the Borough was warned against 


ies which have gone that route. 


a public ity by 
It is felt the Federal guidelines and specifications are too limiting, 
involve too much red tape, and have requirements that may not be relevant 
to the town's needs. The present plan is to have an interfaith clergy 
committee act as the non-profit sponsor. This whole project has not yet 
been presented to the town so that public sentiment is not officially 
known, although many feel that this kind of housing will be favored be- 
cause of the evident need. Priorities wi]l be set as to age, income, and 


length of residence, so ‘that occupancy will be limited to townspeople. 
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Politics and Parkland 

The Democratic Party has been considerably weakened in'the last two 
years by a split which has resulted in a new reform club. The regular Demo- 
cratic Club is composed of old-line people, mainly Irish-Catholic, who have 
been running things for years. Many of them join the conservative Repub- 
licans in the Taxpayers' League to oppose school budgets and other expen- 


ditures. "They do not control but they do swing weight," says one resident. 


Three years ago a group of younger, newer residents formed their own 
club, claiming that the regulars would not allow any discussion and made 
all the "in the without ing the members. Many 


of the reform Democrats are members of the statewide coalition initiated 
by Kennedy and McCarthy supporters; some have been active in fair housing 


activities; a good number are Jewish. 


One of the prime issues of the 1969 campaign was the future of the 40- 
acre Twin Boro Park. The Democratic Council candidate said he wanted to use 
most of it for park land, although he did not foreclose industrial or school 
use. He was concerned, however, about the traffic patterns if it were zoned 
for industry. The other candidates did not specify where they stood, but 
the Democratic mayoral candidate said he would call for a referendum on the 
question if he were elected. Mayor O'Dowd, running for re-election, opposed 
a referendum stating that "they can be very harmful when narrow defeats are 
suffered." He suggested that councils seldom go against the voters' wishes 


although such referenda are non-binding. 


The Democrats based much of their campaign on à plea for two-party 


government in the Borough, while the Republicans stressed that the quality 


of was far more imp than the party. 


4. Growth Prospects 


Modern Bergenfield was originally part of Schraalenburgh, a Dutch- 
Huguenot farming community settled in the middle of the 17th century. For 
nearly a century, almost everyone living in Schraalenburgh, which also in- 
cluded the modern towns of Haworth and Dumont, was a descendant or rela- 
tive of David'DeMarets, who emigrated from France by way of Holland and 
bought 7,500 acres between the Hackensack River and the Palisades from 
the Tappan Indians. The Civil War found Schraalenburgh, still a town of 
less than 100 families and as Dutch as it had been 150 years before, split 
again, as was the rest of New Jersey -- much of which regarded itself as 


a border state. 


The post-war boom brought the railroads to Bergen County and a fast 
rise in the price of land. In 1873, the New Jersey and New York Rail- 
road, running between Ridgefield Park and Tappan, built a station in the 
southern half of Schraalenburgh. When the area residents could not agree 
upon a name, the exasperated railroad officials stamped the tickets 
"Bergen Fields," which was later modified to Bergenfield when the Borough 
was incorporated. By the late 1870's, the line became part of the West 
Shore Railroad and the boom had started as the ease of transportation 
lured commuters. It wn a 45-minute trip from New York City, with 22 
trains running daily. Farmers began to break up their property into 40- 
ft. lots which sold for $10 down. They advertised in the New York papers, 
extolling the virtues of thg town, its proximity to the railroad, and the 


presence of the water mains of the Hackensack Water Company. 
i 


In 1894, Bergenfield was one of 28 New Jersey communities to become 


part.of the "Borough Mania" and set up a separate municipality under a new 
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municipal enabling act. During the next twenty years, streets were laid 
out (originally like the Bronx and Queens, with stores every block or so, 


rather than strictly 1) and paved, electricity and gas supplied 
and, in 1924, sewers were installed with a disposal plant in the town. 
In 1910, the population was 1,993. Ten years later it was 3,667. Houses 
were built by developers on large tracts and the town continued to grow 


rapidly as bus and automobile traffic opened the outlying areas. 


Immediately after World War I, local developers began to build low- 
priced houses on small lots. The population more than doubled during the 
1920's, and by 1930 almost 9,000 people lived in Bergenfield. There was a 
lull during the depression years, despite the opening of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge in 1931, which provided easy access to New York City. The 
small influx of workers employed in defense plants in Bergen County provided 
for some growth during World War II. As soon as the war was over, the 
builders made up for lost time. In 1950, there were 17,647 people in the 
Borough and the 1960 population was 27,203, a 65% increase. The 1968 es- 
timate is roughly 30,000 or 10% increase from 1960. Most of the immigra- 
tion is from New York City and the adjacent industrial areas on the New 


Jersey side of the Hudson, primarily Hudson County. It is believed that 


wnder the present zoning, the saturation population of ld is about 


31,500 persons. 


Location and Topography 
The Borough of Bergenfield, some 20 minutes driving time from the 


George Washington Bridge, is bordered by Dumont on the north, Teaneck and 
Englewood on the south, New Milford on the west and Tenafly on the east. 
It lies within the central plain of Bergen County. The topography of its 
3.4 square miles is generally favorable for development, with the eleva- 
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tion rising gently from 40 feet to 135 feet. 


t Land Use jon: 


A land-use survey in Bergenfield in 1964 showed most of its 1,920 
acres zoned residential: 46.5% (913.3 acres) single- and two-family houses, 
and 2.5% (48 acres) garden apartments. It listed 1.3% (24 acres) in in- 
dustrial development, with 3.8% (72.8 acres) commercial. Most of the 138 
acres listed as vacant in 1964 are now built up; the town is about 98% 
developed. 157 acres are listed as quasi-public and belong to the Knick- 
erbocker Country Club, zoned for one-half acre residential. The only other 
large area is the Twin Boro Park which is the former site of the Bergen- 
field-Dumont sewerage treatment plant. Since the towns hooked up with 
the Bergen County Trunk Sewer, the land became surplus and considerable 


controversy was engendered as to how the land should be used. 


Until recently, there were no restrigtions on two-family homes in 


They are the Borough, and many are 
fairly new. Many were built as duplexes and some are one-family houses 
that were converted. The Council is now considering a proposal to limit 
two-family homes to certain areas of town. There was no minimum lot size 


at all until the present 100-ft. minimum frontage was adopted. 


The ordinanog restricting garden apartments to gontain 75% one-bed- 
room units and 25% two-befiroom units is also relatiyely new. Older de- 
velopments contain many two- and three-bedroom apartments. 

Roads. 

Traffic has become a problem in Bergenfield, partly as a result of 

its thriving retail shopping district. Washington Avenue, being the back- 


bone of the region's north-south system of roads, becomes congested quickly, 
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since there is no other major road in the Borough. Clinton Avenue and 


Main Street are the only direct east-west routes through the Borough. 


New Bridge Road, ing the River, i at Foster 
Village, the largest shopping center, just at the Teaneck border on 
Washington Avenue. This creates some of the worst congestion in the town, 


particularly during the peak hours. 


1969 Taxes 

Municipal Budget $ 2,079,112 

Total Borough Tax Levy (Rate) 
County 857,248 ( -50) 
Schools 4,674,652 (2.79) 
Municipal 1,680,112 ( -99) 
Exemptions 180,980 Ci) 
Total Levy $ 7,397,108 (4.34) 


The 1969 tax rate of $4.34 per hundred is one of the highest in the 
County. It is based on an assessment of 83.36% of true value. This may 
be compared, for example, with Teaneck, also a mature, relatively high- 
density town, which had a 1969 tax vate of $4.51 based on 80.55%. Dumont, 
Bergenfield's "twin boro,” had a tax rate of $4.74 (the highest in the 


County) based on assessment of 75.72% of true value. 

Bergenfield assessed value averages out to $7,650 per capita, as com- 
pared with $13,000 average for the County, $9,202 for Teaneck, and $13,500 
for Tenafly, its immediate neighbors. 

Community Facilities 
Residents have few complaints about municipal services and facili- 


ties. Bergenfield has a 38-man police department and three volunteer fire 
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companies. There are no blacks in either department; there is no evi- 
dence that any have made attempts to join. Its new, handsome library is 
well stocked and accessible to all residents. Refuse is removed by the 


municipality. Roads are well maintained. 


The twelve houses of worship in Bergenfield include two Jewish tem- 
ples, nine Protestant and one Roman Catholic church. The South Presby- 
terian church is a Dutch Reformed congregation established in 1723 and 
still using its 200-year old building. 


Health & Social Welfare 

Bergenfield residents are served by private, voluntary hospitals in 
Englewood and Teaneck, as well as the municipal hospital in Hackensack. It 
has its own "Baby-Keep-Well-Station." Its part-time Director of Welfare 
administers public assistance programs, although much of this responsi- 


bility has been taken over by the County. 


Recreation 

Bergenfield has very little open land for recreation. Its 57 acres 
of park land is far below the minimum standard for a town of 30,000. Al- 
though there is some discussion about possible industrial zoning for the 
disputed Twin Boro Park acreage, it appears it will be utilized for rec- 
reational purposes. The town has a part-time recreation director and 


runs a summer playground program. 


Shopping 

Although many of the neighboring towns' retail trade was hard hit by 
the growth of the regional shopping centers in Paramus, Bergenfield's 
small businesses have prospered. Most of these stores are strung out 


along Washington Avenue, the major north-south artery between Route 4 and 
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Teaneck, Bergenfield, Dumont, Haworth and Harrington Park.. It is esti- 
mated that Bergenfield's effective primary retail trade area extends from 
the Hackensack River to the Erie Railroad in Tenafly and from northern 


Teaneck to the Oradell Reservoir. 


Mayor O'Dowd attributes much of the success of retailing in Bergen- 
field to encouragement by the town. He says that there has been a close 
relationship between the Chamber of Commerce and the town government which 


has been beneficial to both. The Chamber is very active in all aspects 


of Borough and has much to its pro- 
gram. 
Schools 
1969 enrollment 5,873 
Elementary 5 schools 
Average class size 28 
Secondary One Junior High and one Senior High 
1970 School Budget Current Expenses $ 6,142,420 
Capital Outlay 12,591 
Total 6,155,011 
1969 Cost per Pupil $665.06 
ivati Roman Catholic, grades 1-8, about 900 students 


The Bergenfield school system has a solid reputation. Residents in- 
terviewed felt their children were getting a good education and expressed 
pride in the superior music department. They say the system allows free- 
dom of thought and a certain amount of flexibility. There is, however, a 
split on the School Board between the progressives and some of the more 
conservative people who were elected on a "no frills" basi& to hold down 


the tax rate. Bergenfield voters defeated its school budget in a referen- 
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dum in 1969 for the first time in years, but passed it for 1970. 


H Most of the school plants in Bergenfield are located on undersized 
d sites, as is the case in many older towns. Although some of the build- 
ings are quite old, there is no space for relocation and the town has re- 


sorted to i and new i when " 


It is interesting to note that the elementary school enrollment has 
exceeded projections for the last few years, while the secondary school 


population has remained fairly static and under the projected estimates. 


Employment Opportunities 

The number of residents working in New York City is decreasing as 
more people work within the county, with others commuting to Essex, Hudson, 
and Rockland Counties. Some pesidents have had their jobs come to them 


when their employers moved to Bergen County from the city. 


3 Since the local railroad now carries freight only, the bulk of the 
residents commute by bus or car. It takes from 45 minutes to one hour to 
Peach the downtown Port Authority bus terminal from Bergenfield. There 
are also many buses going across the George Washington Bridge. These take 
about twenty minutes, but riders destined for central and lower Manhattan 
must continue their trip for about 30 minutes more by subway. Routes 4, 
9W and 17.are easily accessible, as well as the Palisades Interstate Park- 


way, the New Jersey Turnpike, and the Garden State Parkway. 


Many women from Bergenfield work in the surrounding area. Secre- 
tarial jobs are available in the companies located on Route 9W in Engle- 
wood Cliffs, such as PrenticesHall, Lipton Tea, Volkswagon, etc. People 
say that if the tran&pprtatiog to Route 9W were improved, more women would 


work there. The local merchants employ a good number, as well as Scholastic 
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and Parents' Magazine. Some have teaching jobs in nearby towns where 


housing is too expensive for teachers to live. 


About five years ago, there were 417 business and manufacturing es- 
tablishments in Bergenfield, employing 2,957 persons and providing pay- 
rolls totalling $11,235,000. Retailing is the largest commercial acti- 
vity. There are over 250 retail trade establishments employing about 
1,300 people. 


The second largest source of local employment is the service trade. 
Nine-hundred and thirty persons are employed by 118 service establish- 
ments, including Parents' Magazine's circulation facility which is the 
largest single employer. There are about twenty wholesale establishments 
employing 350 people and over thirty small, locally-owned, manufacturing 


businesses employing about 500 people. 


Housing Stock 

In 1968, Bergenfield was estimated to have 8,900 housing units. Of 
these, about 75% were single family, more than 8% were two-family, 2% were 
three to four families, and over 13% were more than five families. This 


is reflected in the more than 20% renter-occupied units in the Borough. 


In 1960, 98% of the total units in Bergenfield were found to be in 
sound condition. More than 62% of them were less than 25 years old. 
Only 19 units were found to be dilapidated at that time, and most of 


these have been demolished or restored since then. 


At the time of the master plan studies, the consultants surveyed 
three areas with a view towards possible urban renewal. They were in and 


around the mixed-use areas near the railroad tracks and the business dis- 
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trict. Most of the buildings were found to be standard and ineligible 
for any public programs. It was recommended, however, that the areas be 


rehabilitated by private initiative. 


Supply 

There are no hard figures on the current rate of turnover in Bergen- 
field. The 1960 census revealed that half of the population of the 
Borough had changed its place of residence in the past five years. The 
Borough had traditionally been considered a "way station for people mov- 
ing up the economic ladder," but now many are building additions or re- 
modeling their homes because of the tight mortgage supply and high prices 
of houses in the last year or so. When the situation is eased, observers 


believe that there will be a considerable amount of movement. 


The median value of owner-occupied housing is about the lowest in 
the surrounding area. Most of the homes in the Borough are one-story, 
Pungalow-type and two-and-one-half story colonials. Prices have risen 
sharply in the laét couple of years and the average home is selling within 
the $30-35,000 price range. Newer, split-level homes on larger lots in 
sections adjacent to Teaneck sell in the $60-70,000 bracket. Fairly new 


two-family houses range from $40-50,000. 


In 1960, the median rental was $111. Rents in two-family houses 


and apartments are now about $225-250 for most two-bedroom units. 


5, Some Current Practices and 


A number of elements have affected the course of integration in Ber- 


genfield. Mayor O'Dowd feels that the progress made since the incident 
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over the Porter's house purchase is due to the fact that the power struc- 

ture is not militantly against integration. Many of the oldest residents i 
had grown up with the original black residents and, although they had a 
paternalistic feeling about "their own people," they did not become hys- i 


terical at the prospect of blacks on their block. 


The mayor says that there is also a feeling that Negroes who could 
afford to live in the Borough must be decent people who would be an asset 
to the town. The town government claims to "come down hard" on any at- 
tempts at block-busting. Brokers have been warned that they would not be 
welcome in the town if they tried it. If town officials hear of any 
panic-selling, they claim that they "get over to the neighborhood as soon 


as possible to damp down the fires." 


The Porters' experience seems to be similar to that of others moving 
in. Most of the hostility is expressed to the seller at a time when there 


is still a chance of influencing the sale. When it becomes a de facto sit- ^» 


uation, there is grudging The nei adopt a "wai: 
attitude" toward the new black occupants. There is a certain amount of 
mame-calling, but no actual violence. The schools protect the children 
and the town will do what it can. After an initial period of tension, 
normal human relations assert themselves over racial lines and the block 


accommodates to the newcomers as people. 


Beside the efforts of the Fair Housing Committee, which has been in- i 
strumental in finding homes anà creating an environment of acceptance, as 
well as riding herd on brokers, the changes in the State law have directly E 
affected the situation. The strengthening of the Law Against Discrimina- : 


tion in 1966, and the expansion of the powers of enforcement have made 
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brokers and sellers more wary. Brokers worry about losing their license 
and fall back on their "duty to obey the law" as a rationale for showing 


property to blacks. 


If a black buyer persists, he can buy in Bergenfield, although he 
may still need the help of the Fair Housing Committee or the State's 
Division on Civil Rights. Most brokers still do not show Negroes homes 
in the town if they can help it. They will discourage them about the pros- 
pects of purchase and try to steer them to other communities such as Lodi, 
Garfield or Teaneck. If the home is on multiple listing, an out-of-town 
broker might show a house to Negroes, but many homes are sold privately 
and through word-of-mouth. Many brokers try tg avoid showing to blacks 


by not advertising their prize listings. 


Many realtors still seem to feel that their business will suffer if 
it becomes known that they sell to minorities. When questioned, however, 
they cannot name anyone who has been affected, although most of them have 
sold to two or three black clients. There is an ordinance preventing "SOLD" 
signs from being put up, so some signs saying that a deposit has been taken 
have appeared. Although there is no restriction on "For Sale" signs, they 


are not going up, possibly to avoid publicity. 


All is certainly not rosy in Bergenfield, but while there have been 
some ripples, there have been no waves. The majority of the residents do 
not like what is happening, but they are reluctantly accepting it. In 
1968, the Borough Council signed a statement of belief on fair housing but 
has rejected a request to appoint a human relations commission on the 
grounds that there is no need for it, pointing to the failure of most of 


the commissions in neighboring towns. 
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Local real estate agents report that prospective white homebuyers 
ask about Negroes. "They will not be affected if there are a couple of 
families in the neighborhood, but they will not buy next door." People 
are quite open about their reluctance to move to neighboring Teaneck be- 
cause of the racial situation, but they have heard very little about 


Negroes in Bergenfield. 


The question as to why relatively few Negroes seek to live in Bergen- 


field can be d in part by to the of Teaneck. One 


of the problems facing any fair housing group in Bergen County is the fact 
that many blacks coming from New York City are not familiar with any towns 
except Teaneck, Hackensack and Englewood. Most of the other towns may seem 
threatening and far from the city. Some are afraid of the reception they 


might receive in these towns. 


Although Bergenfield has a supply of moderate-cost housing, the prices 
are rapidly rising due to the economic pressures of the metropolitan region. 
Blacks are also forced to pay top dollar for their houses. They have no 


leverage and little room to bargain. 


6. Change Factors 


It is obvious that Bergenfield has few options for the future. It 
is over 98X developed, and has no decaying area suitable for urban renewal. 
The little vacant land left has been upzoned in the hopes of keeping what- 
ever open space is left from becoming as densely populated as the rest of 


the town. 


So far, integration has proceeded on a small scale and proponents of 


open housing hope to avoid the concentration of Negro home buyers as in 
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neighboring towns such as Teaneck. They are proud of the fact that there 
is no mini-ghetto in Bergenfield and feel that the present slow, but steady 
movement of black families into town is very healthy. It is quite obvious, 
however, that the 70 Negro, Oriental and Spanish-speaking families in a 
town of over 30,000 represent hardly a significant token of integration. 
Bergenfield's younger white residents (lower-middle-income craftsmen, 
salesmen, clericals, government employees, teachers, health workers, bus 
drivers) find themselves increasingly working as equals in status and pay 
with Negroes and Puerto Ricans as fair employment practices, educational 
opportunities and the labor needs of the economy increase the number of 
minority employees in white-collar and skilled blue-collar jobs. Will Ber- 
genfield's stock of moderately-priced houses ever be available to their 


black fellow-workers in nygbgrs that are more than a token? 
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C. Case Studies of Commnity Attitudes 
on Publicly-Assisted Housing 


1. The Case of Englewood, New Jersey: Litigation 
Opposing Non-Profit Housing Outside the Ghetto 


Early in the spring of 1970, two cases will be heard in New Jersey 
courts on the location of non-profit housing in Englewood. The contro- 
versy that gave rise to the litigation and has divided this suburban com- 
munity on political and moral grounds, as well as racial, involves the 
Federal mandate that federally-assisted housing projects in ghetto areas 


be "balanced" by housing built elsewhere in the community. 


Two sites have been selected for relocation housing by the Greater 
Englewood Housing Corporation (GEHC), a private, non-profit corporation 
formed by the mostly hjgck Galilee Methodist Church. Both tracts are va- 
cant, owned by the municipality, and zoned for residential, single-family 
houses. Each is about ten acres, and has been found suitable for multi- 
family development. One, the Lafayette Place site, lies in the predomi- 
nantly Negro Fourth Ward. The other, the Trumbell Park site, abuts a golf 
course in the exclusive, all-white East Hill gection. The latter is the 


source of the conflict. 


Englewood, with a popylation of some 28,000, is located in Bergen 
County about five minutes from the George Washington Bridge. Its five 
square miles lie on the wegtern slopes of the Palisades. In the early 
1900's, Englewood began tp attract wealthy families who bought large es- 
tates on the East Hill. Many of their mansions are still there and, des- 


pite urbanization of the area, most of the estates remain intact. 
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Families in the big houses needed large staffs and their household 
employees, mainly Negroes from the South, were quartered at the base of 
the hill. They were soon joined by Irish and Italian tradesmen and labor- 
ers needed for local trade and service. As the city developed, the middle- 
class began to move in on the lower slopes of the hill and on the flat 
ground to the west. Both the white lower middle-class and the black com- 
munity expanded. The latter supplied domestics and blue-collar labor for 


ng areas, as waves of i ion from the South sup- 


planted the upward-mobile Negroes moving to transitional areas of the com- 
munity and neighboring Teaneck. For 20 or 30 years, Englewood contained 
half of the black population of Bergen County. It is estimated that Engle- 
wood's present non-white population numbers about 8,000 or approximately 


one-third of the whole. 


As the mini-ghetto grew, Lincoln School, which most children from the 
ghetto attended, became predominantly black. Following the 1954 Supreme 


Court decision against segregated schools, Englewood was the scene of one 


of the earliest efforts to gr A bitter ensued. 
National civil rights groups intervened in the struggle and demonstrations 
and sit-ins, which were reported in depth by the national media, took 
place. Finally, schools were integrated, largely by means of busing and 
redistricting. Englewood's private schools, traditionally attended by 
children from its upper-class homes, now gained enrollment as some middle- 


class families took children out of the integrated schools. 


In the summer of 1967, during the Newark riots, Englewood had an "in- 


cident" which was as a "racial di by the s 


Select Commission on Civil Disorder. Windows were smashed; crowds collec- 
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ted; some arrests were made. The role that housing played in the situa- 


tion was readily apparent to anyone viewing the Englewood scene. 


The Select Commission, in reporting its findings on the Englewood 
disturbance, noted that "Housing has been an issue for over 50 years and 
today 'the situation has become grossly aggravated' (quoting a witness). 
All witnesses agree housing is Englewood's chief problem." 


There has been a pi with housing imp for Engle- 
wood's black residents for many decades. A public housing authority has 
existed since 1941, but has not built a single unit. Countless resolu- 
tions, ordinances, hearings, surveys, studies, and plans have dealt with 
housing for lower-income families, but none has been constructed by the 


authority. 


A survey by 's planning in 1968 showed an im- 


mediate need for 650 new or rehabilitated housing units for low- and 
moderate-income families. Clearance planned for the blighted Fourth Ward 
area would have required relocation of 310 households, of which 302 were 
black. Another 350 or more families were found to be living in substan- 
dard housing outside the clearance area. Approximately two-thirds of 


these families were black, according to 1960 census figures. 


In the fall election campaign of 1967, the Democrats promised to deal 
with the "boycotts, chaos, turmoil, street violence, and bitterness." 
Their mayoral candidate guaranteed that, if elected, he would have public, 

` low-income housing built on the sites in question. He also promised that 


the municipality would assist a private group in building it. 


The Democratic candidates won for the first time since incorporation 
of the city in 1898, but by only 17 votes. A recount was ordered and the 
outcome hotly contested in a legal action charging that a number of voters 
(most of them black) were not eligible to vote. The Democratic victory 
had been made possible by the overwhelming support of the Fourth Ward, 
and was affirmed by the court. 


It is interesting to note that relocation housing was on the ballot 


in three questions, and that the voters rejected the Democratic version, 


although it was a non-binding referendum. 


In order to circumvent the still-Republican-controlled Englewood 


Housing s the new the Englewood Re- 
development Agency, an autonomous arm of the city, which immediately for- 


mulated an ambitious, 335-acre, $8.5 million urban renewal program. Early 


in 1970, in response to cutbacks by the U.S. Dep: of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development (HUD), the first year's application was trimmed from $4.5 
million to $2.1 million, eliminating 23 acres slated for clearance. 


Part of the new housing planned for the Fourth Ward included 86 low- 


and units to be by the Mount Carmel Guild, a 


non-profit housing corporation sponsored by the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Newark. Eight units have already been completed on a small piece of 
vacant land, and the rest are awaiting clearance and relocation. The units 
will be leased to the Englewood Housing Authority for a rental covering 
basic costs, and the Authority will make the units available to low-income 


families with the aid of Federal rent supplement payments. 


The urban renewal plans in the Fourth Ward depend largely on relo- 
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cation housing to be built by the GEHC. About 270 cluster type one- and 
two-story duplex homes are to be built on the two sites: 140 units on 
Trumbell Park and 124 units on Lafayette Place. Since a survey of family 
size in the clearance area showed a large number of single persons and 

. couples, many of the units are to be one- and two-bedroom, or convertible. 
Coverage of the land will remain under 16%, with generous buffer zones pro- 
vided. A prominent architect was engaged and great care was taken to 
achieve a "pleasing variety of appearance in keeping with the development 


of nearby properties.” 


The funding for the GEHC projects will come from Federal and state 
sources. There is a firm commitment for a $5.5 million mortgage loan from 
the New Jersey Housing Finance Agency. The rest of the financing will come 
through the Federal 236 interest-subsidy program and the rent supplement 


program for low-income families. 


When plans for the GEHC development were announced, the all-white citi- 
zenry around the Trumbell Park site rose in oppqsition. They formed the 
First Association of Citizens and Taxpayers (FACT), put out a newsletter, 
and raised money to hie legal counsel. The group's initial position was 
that almost anything but low-income housing should be built on the tract. 
An office building or campus/industrial development, members said, would 
produce profits which could be used for the construction of such housing 
somewhere else. Lower-priced private homes were suggested. After some 
stormy organizational meetings, FACT proposed that the property would best 
be left undeveloped for passive recreational purposes. The Fourth Ward 


(ghetto) site was never challenged. 


The Englewood Housing ity had by then come forth with 
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some proposed public housing projects of its own. Among the sites it 

chose for "turnkey" construction was the Lafayette Place tract, which it 

claimed under an old deed. Although the deed had a three-year limit which 

had expired when the right to the land had not been exercised, the Author- 7 


ity threatened to initiate legal action to block the GEHC plans. 


To add fuel to the fire, a letter from the Commissioner of the Hous- 
ing Authority to HUD Secretary Romney was made public. Asking Romney to 
re-examine Federal regulations requiring that low-income housing be built 


outside well ae within the ghettos, the Commissioner claimed that urban 


renewal throughout the country is being held up because the guidelines "re- 
quire a community to locate welfare families in viable white suburban 

neighborhoods whose mores, educational levels and morals are poles apart." 
He suggested that "the only solution to getting the housing program on the 
road is to treat welfare housing separately and distinctly from the gener- 


al slum clearance and relocation housing programs." 


In late December 1968, GEHC advised the Mayor and City Council that 
it had received tentative state and Federal approval for the project, and 
formally proposed the execution of a nominal rent lease for the two tracts 
involved. By resolution dated January 2, 1969, the Council expressed its 
willingness to execute such a lease subject to various conditions, such 
as a firm commitment from the state and HUD, and the granting of a use 


variance and subdivision approval. 


FACT lly to get a court injunction E 
barring the Planning Board, the Board of Adjustment, and the City Council 
from acting. Then the Board of Adjustment began a series of twelve, 
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lengthy, tumxituous public meetings on the GEHC application for a variance 
which would allow multi-family dwellings to be constructed. As many as 

700 pesple turned out for the 60 or so hours of testimony. Half were whites 
coming to protest the plan, and half were Negroes and white supporters. 


There was no physical violence, although police were present to keep order. 


In May 1969, the Board of Adjustment recommended the granting of the 
use variance on both tracts and, after a public hearing, the Mayor and 

Council adopted the recommendation. The report of the Planning Board re- 
leasing both sites as not being required for public purposes was also con- 


sidered at that time, and a was adopted the execu- 


tion of leases to GEHC. 


In July, after publio hearings, the Board of Adjustment granted a bulk 
variance respecting yard, hgight, and parking restrictions. FACT at this 
point started a number of legal actions challenging the lease, the use 
variance, and the bulk variance, charging among other things a conflict of 
interest on the part of the Mayor, and arbitrary action in executing a lease 
with GEHC without adequate inguiry into its financial and managerial abil- 
ity. These suits against the city, GEHC, and the Board of Adjustment were 
consolidated for trial and were heard in October 1969 by Superior Court 


Judge Theodore W. Trautwein. 


After the case was heard, but before the Judge announced his decision, 
Englewood elected a new Republican Mayor, although voters chose Democrats 
for state and county officeg. Observers said that the Democrats lost on 
the housing issue which ya |the most importa) one in the campaign; The 


new Mayor was quoted as saying that "any relocation site will stir contro- ' 
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versy because the private feels by the presence of 
lower- or moderate-income housing in his area." He promised to start 


building housing in the ghetto while the other site was in litigation. 


Two days after the election, the Judge found for GEHC, stating that. 


the plan was within the limits of state law and the state constitution. 


"GEHC," he stated, "is the type asa 
qualified housing sponsor...It has always been a fact, a fact well-known, 
that GEHC had minimum financial resources and could only accomplish its 
plan if funded by the State under R.S. 55:14-J and by Federal subsidies." 
He also found that the Mayor "did not have a personal or private interest 


but vather he had one that was public and common with the members of the 


public." 


well as the bulk 


The validity of the use variance was affirmed, 
variance and the execution'of the lease. The case is now on appeal and 


will be heard in the Appelate Divison some time this spring. 


Four more suits have been filed by FACT challenging various actions 
of the Planning Board, the Council, and the Board of Adjustment. Included 
are the location of an access road, an ordinance vacating "paper" streets, 
and the tentative and final subdivision and site plan approval. These 
cases also will be heard in the early spring. Again, the Fourth Ward eite 
is not in question. It was represented to the court during the pretrial 
hearings that the new Republican Administration has taken a neutral posi- 


tion on‘the matter. 


There is cautious optimism today in the GEHC camp. Attorneys for 


the corporation feel they are on solid ground in both cases and that plans 


have advanced too far to be thwarted by the new Administration. Although 
the previous decision was on very narrow grounds, the legal team is hoping 
they will have an opportunity to argue the broader constitutional issues 


in court and, perhaps, establish a precedent that would affect the cour: 


of low- and moderate-income housing in the State of New Jersey. 
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2. the Case of Somerville, New Jersey: Blockage 
Publ: Housing for 
Families by a Mayo: City Counc: 


Somerville (N.J.) has a population of approximately 15,000 persons, 
about 12X of whom are black, and a small number of Spanish-speaking per- 
sons. It is the Somerset County seat and located on Route 22, about one 
hour's travel time to New York City. Somerville's Negro population is 
mainly employed in low- or semi-skilled occupations. There are few mid- 
dle-class Negroes within the town. Instead, the black middle-class tends 


to reside in nearby Franklin Township, a suburb of New Brunswick. 


As of 1960, the census reported that Somerville had about 289 (or 7.3% 
of the 3,958) housing unite ei d or Most 


of the housing stock was old: 60% of the housing was constructed prior to 
1939. Overcrowding was prevalent: person per room ratios exceeded general 
health standards of 1.01 persons per room in 243 of the units. A survey 
reported in the Somerville Master Plan, completed in 1967, showed 264 struc- 
tures (not housing units) as deficient, with extensive repairs needed. 
During the last nine years (since 1960), there has been an addition of 
2,000 persons moving into new housing units. Very few of these housing 
units have met the needs of the low- and moderate-income families of Somer- 


ville. 


Somerville has also seen the attrition of its housing Stock by demoli- 
tion of low-income housing units and will demolish more units for the urban 
renewal project. The project, located in a 3-block area of the central 
business district, includes modernization of the area. Some 52 families 
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(many of whom were Puerto Rican) were displaced: no housing re-use is plan- 
ned. Another block in the business district has been slated for demoli- 


tion to make way for 1 parking for employees. 


In 1968, a building permit was issued for the construction of one- and 
two-bedroom apartment units on a 4% acre land tract located on South Bridge 
Street. The builder, who owned the land, had no difficulty in securing 
the necessary approvals from municipal officials for these units, the 
rents of which would have been beyond the means of the majority of Somer- 
ville's blacks. After encountering financial difficulties, the owner sold 
an option on the land to the Somerset County Housing Association, Inc., 
(SCHA), a non-profit housing corporation. SCHA was born in response to 
the widely felt need of lower-income Negroes for improved housing and in 
particular because the urban renewal project had reduced the amount of 


housing available to low-income families. 


The SCHA has an interracial membership and a board of trustees com- 
posed of nine blacks and four whites. SCHA planned to use the site for ap- 
proximately 70 units of housing financed through New Jersey's Housing Fi- 
nance Agency. The units were to be 20% two-bedroom, 60% three-bedroom and 


20% four-bedroom units, and would be available for moderate-income families. 


SCHA, led by Mrs. Rita Solow, president, approached the Mayor and City 
Council to pass the "resolution of need" required by all housing financed 
through the State's Housing Finance Agency. This resolution is a simply 
worded statement affirming that need exists within the community for mode- 
rate-income housing. SCHA's request for the resolution resulted in a re- 
fusal by a 4-2 vote in September 1969 for the following reasons: need for 


housing had not been substantiated, the schools would become overcrowded , 
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and the new units would bring in low-income "outsiders."* (The above ques- 
tions were never raised when the original owner was given permits to build 
apartments that definitely would have been rented by white tenants with 


higher incomes.) 


In November 1969, SCHA sought the Mayor's and Council's approval of 
the resolution of need. Again, the resolution was defeated by 5-1. Ac- 
cording to a newspaper report, the Council's considerations were with "all 
the citizens of the Borough of Somerville." A report signed by five of 
the six Council members stated "The Borough of Somerville cannot assume 
the social obligations of the state and County." It further states, the 
"current trend" is to remove social responsibilities from the local level, 
citing the transfer of child welfare programs from the municipalities to 


the counties as an example.** 


SCHA is in the process of revising its building plan to include a co- 
operative apartment building and to grant priority to units to be built for 
Somerville residents. They are hopeful that the revised plan will gain a 
majority of the council and that the resolution of need will be passed in 
April 1970. Failure to secure passage by July would jeopardize the entire 


project since the land option expires in July. 


New Jersey's HFA has agreed to supply the mortgage money. However, no 
further action can be taken until the resolution of need is passed. The 


project is expected to qualify for tax abatement under New Jersey Law, 


* Somerset Messenger-Gazette, Feb. 19, 1970. 
** Ibid. 


another sore point with the Council. (The project would pay 15% of gross 
shelter rent in lieu of taxes, or approximately $27,000 more than Somer- 
ville receives on the now vacant land.) On this question, the report (re- 
ferred to previously) stated: "Tax abatement cannot be considered at this 
time because of the fiscal condition of the Borough at present and in the 
near future, and because of the legal qualifications imposed by the State." 
The Borough Council has authority to grant tax exemptions under the state's 
Fox-Lance Law in areas declared blighted. This law provides for a payment 
of 15% gross income in lieu of taxes based on assessed value. "We have 
reached our maximum tax load under present tax policies and we feel that 


any tax abatement is prohibitive to the property owners of the Borough." 


Should the Council again fail to grant the resolution of need in 
April 1970, some SCHA officers are considering a court challenge of the 


' Council's refusal to recognize the need for middle-income housing. 
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IV. OBSERVATIONS ON SOME IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE STUDY'S PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 


The type of metropolitan region we are creating is proving unwork- 
able. The metropolitan regions of the United States, of which the Tri- 
State New York Region is the largest and probably the most highly 
developed, represent a form of human settlement which, in an historical 
sense, is relatively new. As such, it is to be regarded as an experiment 
that is yet to demonstrate the viability of this form of social organiza- 
tion, especially its ability not only to accommodate technological change, 


but to provide equal access to opportunities for all of the people. 


Our study of certain crucial aspects of the New York Region's devel- 
opment (the distribution of population and employment by income and race) 
leads to the observation that this form of social and spatial arrangement 


contains inherent weaknesses. Unless these weaknesses’ are remedied by 


that are at least in this country, our present 
metropolitan form is susceptible to ever-worsening crises and major dis- 


asters. 


Neither the concept of the American metropolitan region as a recent 
and as-yet-evolving form of social organization, nor the portent of its 
disastrous future, are original to this study. Social scientists who have 


shown concern with urban forme or history have consistently noted the 


newness and uniqueness of the American metropolitan form*. This view, 
however, has had.less exposure to the general public, except through 
popularizations of Jean Gottman's description of "megalopolis," the 
growing together of sprawling metropolitan regions. The portent of a 
crisis-ridden future for metropolitan America has been spelled out many 


times by others, most ively by two Presi al Commi one 


on civil disorders (Kerner)**; the other on violence (Eisenhower)**. The 


l defects and ional deficiencies of American metropolitan 


organization have been explored and described by two other Presidential 

Commissions: on housing (Kaiser)**; and on community development and 

zoning (Douglas)**. 

*—Blumenfeld, Hans; The Modern Metropolis: Its Origins, Growth, Charac- 
teristics and Planning. The M.I.T. Press, Cambridge, 1967. 


Bollens, John C. and Schmandt, Henry J.; The Metropolis: Its People, 
Politics and Economic Life. Harper and Row, New York, 1965. 


Gottman, Jean; Megalopolis: The Urbanized Northeastern Seaboard of 
the United States. The Twentieth Century Fund, 1961. 


McKelvey, Blake; The Urbanization of Americ. 1860-1915. Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1963. 


e Emergence of Metropolitan Averica, 1915-1966. 
Rutgers Daiyereity P New Brunswick, N. J. 


** National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. Staff 
Reports. Vol. 1-10. (Reports submitted by various staff members to 
Commission Chairman Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower). U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., June 1969. 


National Commission on Urban Problems. Building the American City. 
Paul H. Douglas, Chairman. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1968. ; 
President's Committee on Urban Housing. A Decent Home. Edgar F. Kaiser, 
Chairman. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1967. 


Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. Otto 
Kerner, U.S Office, DéaCés 
1968. 


It is not the central purpose of NCDH's study merely to add weight 
to what others have already found about the dire prospects of the nation's 
metropolitan regions. This study is needed to identify and describe the 
forces which interrelate to distribute population in accordance with in- 
come and race, and to distribute employment in accordance with industrial 
"growth patterns. However, in tracing out these region-shaping forces, the 
results perceived generally by the Kerner, Eisenhower, Kaiser and Douglas 
‘studies emerge in vivid detail: black cities and white suburbs; unem- 


ployment at the core, and labor on the ry 
in the old cities, and acreage lot sizes in the growth areas -- all bear 


witness to the unworkability of the present metropolitan arrangement. 


No one willed this overall result. It is traceable to many separate 
factors that interact to give us economic, social and spatial patterns no 
one foresaw. This suggests that unseeing forces must give way in critical 
areas to seeing forces; that the blind forces of the market place, including 


the between local for fiscal advantage, must give 


way to overall, deliberately-chosen objectives. 


What will bring about this transition from an unworkable to a work- 
able arrangement of homes and jobs for all classes and ethnic groups of the 
population? Are there counter-trends at work that will mitigate the present 
course toward "two societies, one black, one white -- separate and unequal"? 
Or must present trends unfold to the full logic (really, illogic) of their 


development before significant counter-forces can become effective. 


Our study thus far has failed to reveal counter-forces presently in 


motion capable of blunting the impact of current trends before they run to 
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their extremes.* It seems, that growth must 
first be arrested by a labor shortage, before local governments affected 
consent to housing for lower-income groups, including minorities; that 
concentration of the poor in older cities will grow until the financial 
strain makes such cities wards of the state, before legislatures vote to 
open suburban sites for housing low- and moderate-income families; that 
angry ghetto dwellers will be provoked to the point that disorders bring 
the cities' transportation and commerce to a standstill, before effective 
measures are inaugurated to give blacks and Puerto Ricans access to subur- 


ban job and housing opportunities. 


The real significance of the observation that the Region is becoming 


e is that the i is not to reform 


by small ad: or "gimmick" (such as special buses from 


ghetto to suburban job center), but rather calls for changes in the dis- 
tribution of housing by type and cost in relation to employment opportuni- 
ties that are so basic as to replace present metropolitan arrangements 

with new urban forms and functions. This would truly involve, as Anthony 


Downs observed recently, a traumatic experience for many suburban residents. 


"Separation by income and takes on new me in the regional 

setting. It is useful to make the observation that separation by income 

and race assumes a special significance on the scale of a Region of over 

20 million persons and some 13,000 square miles. This population magnitude 

equals that of the Dominion of Canada, and the land area exceeds that of ' 

several countries represented in the United Nations. At this scale, quan- 

€ NCDH is conducting a HUD-financed demonstration project in the San . 
Francisco Region designed to identify and bring together counter- 
forces capable of arresting current trends toward confinement of 


racial minorities within old city ghettos and their exclusion from 
employment and housing opportunities in suburban growth areas. 


titative factors introduce qualitative changes in the nature of the phenom- 


enon of racial separation. 


Under chattel slavery in the South, the races were never separated by 
more than a few steps. Under the de jure segregation instituted in the 
post-Reconstruction South, the races continued to live in close proximity. 
In the urban North, however, the residential patterns of blacks assumed a 
ghetto character at an early stage. Nonetheless, the size of even the 
largest cities, together with relatively inexpensive and convenient public 
transportation, permitted Negroes to have reasonable access to most parts 
of the city. Today, however, within metropolitan regions, especially the 
large ones, "separation by race" means massive ghettos of hundreds of thou- 
sands of blacks living one-hour to two-hours travel time from massive con- 
centrations of hundreds of thousands of whites in suburban areas. Harlem 
is so remote from Scarsdale, Short Hills or Oyster Bay in terms of person- 
to-person contact in any field of human endeavor, that it could not be more 
removed if it were on another continent. In either case, the white and 
black populations would know of each other's communities only through the 


news media, mainly televison. 


The familiar pattern of separation by race on the scale of buildings, 
blocks or neighborhoods is a concern of this study, but its primary focus 
is the phenomenon of racial separation at the scale of the metropolitan 
region. It is this that produces home-job relations such as prevail at 
the Ford Motor Company plant in Mahwah (N.J.), with about 2,000 black em- 
ployees drawn by relatively hígh wages from the Region's ghettos located 
from 20 miles to 40 miles distant. Or the situation in nearby Paramus, 
where few black faces appear among the thousands of clerks employed in the 


enormous retail concentration formed by two major regional shopping centers 
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and several separately-located department stores because most of the sur- 
rounding communities are "lily-white" and retail wages are insufficient 
to attract blacks from distant ghettos. 


(The suburban mini-ghetto is being studied as a separate phenomenon 
and, hopefully, a monograph will be published on this subject.) 


The ultimate in separation by race at the regional scale will be the 
emergence of black cities (and a few black suburbs) ringed by a solidly 
white suburban belt. This will also be the ultimate in the unworkability 


of the type of metropolitan region being created. 


The "filtering down" of housing is no solution in a raciall 


region. Until the advent of public housing in the 1930's, urban lower- 
income families rarely occupied new housing. Even newly-constructed tene- 
ments rented to the better-paid workmen. Most low- and moderate-cost 
housing "filtered down" as upward mobility carried families to improved 


housing in better The "fil i" process must, of 


necessity, supply the bulk of the housing needed by low- and moderate- 
income families since the cost of constructing new housing for every family 
in this large segment of the population is neither necessary nor feasible. 


"Filtered-down" housing served successive generations of European im- 


migrants as stepping stones as their earnings and living i d 


However, "filtered-down" housing is meaningless to the black household if 
such housing is in a central city and the job sought by the household's 
breadwinner is in the suburbs. . 


Will the construction of an adequate supply of housing at all price 
6x 


levels and the consequent loosening of the housing market make a signifi- 
cant volume of "filtered-down" housing in suburbs available to minority 
families in search of better paying suburban jobs? It is not clear at this 
time whether the study can provide a detailed answer to this question. 
Present observations indicate that the answer will vary considerably in 
the various parts of the Region. It will be affected by (a) relationship 
between price of houses and wage levels in suburban industries; (b) the 


volume and rental levels of suburban api (o) 
ening of dis- 


of house to major suburban employment center; and (d) li 
crimination by brokers, sellers and landlords. 


There is reason to believe, however, that the availability of "fil- 


tered-down" housing for i in suburban locati that are con- 


venient to employment concentrations will likely be the unusual coincidence 
rather than the usual case. This observation relates to present commuter 
bands as determined by rail or bus travel time to Manhattan (or, in New 
Jersey, to Newark). It is not likely that resumption of homebuilding in 
peripheral areas will induce many commuters to add to their travel time 


by buying a home farther out. 


Nassau residents who commute to New York City are a case in point. Un- 
less the Long Island Railroad cuts down travel time appreciably, it is un- 
likely that many Nassau commuters will move willingly to Suffolk County. 
Meanwhile, the need for manufacturing, retailing, service and government 
employees in Suffolk continues to increase. Not much housing will "filter 
down" in that rapidly developing county. Negro and Puerto Rican in-migrants 
would require an available supply of new housing if they are to locate near 


new jobs. 
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It would appear, then, that a far higher proportion of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans accepting suburban employment will, of necessity, have to 
occupy new housing than was the case with upward-mobile immigrant house- 
holds who relied almost entirely on "filter-down" housing in city neigh- 
borhoods. The cost of new housing is always greater than existing housing, 
especially so now. The added cost of providing new houses in appropriate 
suburban locations for lower-income groups is a social cost which society 
should assume as part of the price of undoing past years of neglect of, 
and discrimination against, blacks and Puerto Ricans. Unless such housing 
is made available in the suburbs, whole cities will "filter down" to blacks 


and Puerto Ricans, as is happening in Newark and some smaller communities. 


Most jobs are population-based. Economists have long used a rule-of- 
thumb estimate that for every national market-based job, two jobs are neces- 
sary to serve the local population. In view of the rise of affluence and 
the growing per capita consumption of goods and services, some economists 
estimate that 75% of all jobs now relate to serving the consumer (grocery 
clerks, dentists, firemen, service station attendants, teachers, laundry 
workers, etc.). It was noted earlier that manufacturing employment will 
show only a modest increase in the suburbs, but that retailing, wholesaling, 
services, finance, utilities, communications and government (health, educa- 
tion, public safety, recreation, etc.) are showing the greatest employment 


gains. 


Ours is becoming a "service economy." Those engaged in goods produc- 
tion represent a shrinking proportion of the labor force. The preponderance 
of the new jobs being created in the suburbs results fron population growth. 
It should be observed that this has several implications for the subject 


matter of this study. 


The first implication is that if non-manufacturing job opportunities 
are present throughout the suburbs more or less in proportion to population, 
the availability of minority workers to take advantage of these jobs will 
depend upon such workers living in the suburbs and distributed more or 
less in proportion to population. The finding that most employees of re- 
tailing establishments live near their places of work apparently holds true 
for most population-based jobs. Because population growth takes place in 
the suburbs, it is there that employment opportunities exist and will con- 
tinue to expand. Without being able to live in the suburbs, minority rep- 
resentation in population-based employment must, of necessity, be minimal, 
as it is shown to be by data presented previously on retail employment for 


counties such as Nassau. 


A second implication is that the universal complaint of suburban em- 
ployers about labor shortages reflects the abnormality of labor force dis- 
tribution due to separation by income and race. In the initial phase of 
suburbanization, a residual local labor force is available from the area's 
rural past (e.g. Franklin Lakes). This reserve is absorbed as the increase 
of a higher income population stimulates growth of retail, service, govern- 
ment and other population-based employment. Most new suburban residents 
come to live in the community, not to work locally. Employers! first ef- 
forts are to fill local jobs by attracting help from nearby, older com: 
munities, often old commercial centers in decline from Main Street obsoles- 
cence and competition from new shopping centers. But this supply is limi- 
ted in size and by distance. Employers! efforts then turn to the secondary 
labor market of the suburban population, mainly housewives and teenagers. 
Work schedules, store hours and other factors are manipulated to suit the 
availability of such employees, as noted in the appended report on the 


wholesale/retail industries. 


It can be observed from the above implications of suburban job market 
conditions that higher-income groups require the presence of lower-income ; 
groups to meet the trade and service needs of the higher-income popula- 
tion. This elementary fact of economic life has evidently been ignored * 
or defied by many whose decisions were instrumental in creating the un- 
workable metropolitan format. Among these, the real estate industry oc- 


cupies a prominent role. It has been traditional with the real estate in- 


dustry to extol as the residential ideal the lass, one-race neigh 
hood. Real estate ads have always featured snob appeal and abound with 

words like "exolusive," and its salesmen frequently assure the buyer that 
the house for sale has the "advantage" of enabling the customer "to live 


&mong your kind." 


Suburban municipal officials, especially planning boards, use local i 
land control authority to make the realtors’ dream come true. Vast areas 
of New York's suburbs are now one-class, one-race (often one-religion) in 


residential composition. 


Westchester (with the exception of its lower tier of old cities) has 
probably realized this "ideal" more completely than any other suburban area. 
It is so solidly upper-middle-class and upper-class that the shortage of 
help for population-based trade, service and local government jobs has 
reached serious proportions. Westchester banks, newspapers and utilities, 


nomally of i ion, are confronted with increasing 


difficulties in selling Westchester as a location for office and research Y 


operations in view of the unprecedented labor shortage. 


Suburbi that benefit financially from y con- 


trols do so at the expense of their neighbors and the Region as a whole. 
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From the point of view of suburban municipalities in a position to mani- 
pulate use of their undeveloped land areas, the exclusion of families with 
incomes lower than the local average is to their fiscal advantage. They 
stand to gain financially hy this practice in the same manner as do land- 
lords who exclude families with children. In many states, however, land- 
lords can no longer discriminate against such families because laws pro- 


hibit it. Ci which di against 1 i families 


through zoning and other local controls still do so with legal sanction. 


The observation that it is to the fiscal advantage of municipalities 
to exclude the poor has significance in an effort to evaluate likely trends 
in local land use and building controls. If the exclusion of lower-income 
families is not in the fiscal interest of certain suburban communities, it 
Can be assumed that they will, in time, become aware of this and revise 
their policies and practices accordingly. Arguments from some sources 
seek to convince such communities of the error of their ways. Thus far, 
the record, as previously cited, shows that suburban communities are turn- 
ing a deaf ear to such entreaties. Large-lot zoning is on the increase. 
The study will investigate other forces that might possibly result in re- 


vision of present exclusionary practices. 


One such force is the possible conflict of interest between local home- 


owners and local 1 groups. y policies are designed 
to achieve low tax rates, among other purposes. Local economic interests, 
however, are more concerned with increasing the number of customers to 
whom they can appeal for business. Banks, newspapers, utilities and local 
Chambers of Commerce traditionally are inclined toward policies that favor 
population growth. 


Another force is judicial intervention to protect minority rights or 
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legislative revision of enabling laws in response to a statewide majority 


that sides with those who are excluded and against those who exclude. 


Housii in the New York Met: olitan Region is bei UNO} mized," 
Housing patterns in the New York Metropolitan Region have been unique in com- 
parison to American cities generally, including most of the large ones. 
Population pressures on land areas and the resultant high land costs gave 
New York City, exclusive of Staten Island, extremely high densities. The 
tenement house, the apartment house, and the row or attached house were 


home to most New Yorkers. 


The same factors of population pressure and land costs became opera- 
tive in New York's suburbs as long ago as the 1920's, with the same resul- 
ting tendency toward multi-family construction, though in lesser degree. 
Suburban apartments found tenants more easily in the New York Region be- 
cause of a wide-spread familiarity with apartment living. After World War 


II, the ion of suburban ap flourished fop a few years in 


the Region until suburban zoning began to curb it. 


During the 1950's, single-family homebuilding was in its heyday in New 


York's suburban areas, with increasing numbers of local governments resort- 


ing to large-lot zoning and ion of ap; ion as a device 
to slow down population growth, reducing pressures on schools and other 
local costs. Large-lot zoning accelerated the absorption of available 


vacant land in a land-short, highly-populated metropolitan region. 


During the 1960's, land costs skyrocketed in the Region and, together 
with increased demand for small units triggered by demographic change, 
stimulated a new interest in multi-family construction in the suburbs. As 


the cost of mortgage money rose, increasing numbers of families were priced 


i7? 


out of the single-family house market and added to the rental market. 


High land costs and high money costs have been typical conditions of 
the urban housing scene in Europe for over a century. As a consequence, 
multi-family or attached housing has been the prevailing type in European 
cities. Recent trends in land and money costs are giving the American 
housing market a strong European cast, as noted in Section II, especially 
in the New York Region, with its historic conditioning for this type of 
living. 


ation" and most suburban zoning 


However, the trend toward "' 
are.on a collision course. The former expresses the needs of a growing popu- 
lation in search of living space; the latter expresses the resolve of those 
already on the scene in suburban areas that living space will not be granted 
at what they believe to be their expense, either in terms of tax rates or 


low-density environment. 


À new factor now enters the debate. The nation is awakening belated- 
ly to the threat of environmental deterioration, largely because of the 
wanton location and operation of industrial processes and the unplanned 
spread of urbanization without regard for land, water or air. Low-density 
suburbanites see this national concern with the environment as an argument 
for large-lot zoning and the exclusion of additional people from the suburbs. 
It is an observation of this study, however, that research might well estab- 
lish that the "Europeanization" of housing, by clustering and concentrating 
population, contributes to the conservation of land. Since the economy of 
scale at high ities permits economical of sewage, solid waste 


incineration and smoke control, it lends force to the argument for high 


ion aid. on one- or two-acre lots, 


asa 
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on the other hand, usually results in a waste of land, and in sewage and 


solid waste disposal problems. 


Essentially, the problem of urban growth and environmental quality is 


a challenge to America's design professions: urban planners, architects, 


and Beyond these professions, it is a chal- 
lenge to American industrial ingenuity to invent such devices as the design 
Professions see needed. But the solution will be found in housing that is 


increasingly subject to the 1 only with 


Western Europe. 


What will it take to give Negroes and Puerto Ricans access to subur- 
ban jobs housij [ basis?  NCDH studies of both the New York 


and the San Francisco Regions in the past year have helped give the search 
for an answer to this question a proper sense of proportion in relation to 


the magnitude of the challenge. 


It is increasingly clear that the movement of minority households to 
non-ghetto areas in sufficient number to halt expansion of the ghetto and 
provide free choice of residence to all minority families, will require mas- 
sive efforts involving government at all levels and private corporations. 

A first-stage goal might well be to provide non-ghetto housing for a suf- 
ficient number of minority families to offset expansion of the urban ghetto's 
population. It has been estimated that this would require housing in non- 
ghetto areas for some 700,000 non-whites (about 200,000 households) annually 
on a national level. As noted in Section II, Harlem's population has de- 
clined as Negroes and Puerto Ricans have moved to other parts of the city. 


There is evidence that the outward movement has been largely to other ghettos. 


Previous studies and opinion polls support the view that blacks and other 
minorities do not willingly choose to live in ghettos. It is assumed that 
there would be a large-scale response to new employment and housing oppor- 
tunities in non-ghetto areas, especially if the massive effort to provide 
these opportunities included affirmative action to bring them to the atten- 


tion of minorities and to facilitate their relocation. 


It is not beyond the resources of the nation to make such a massive 
effort. Compared to the miracle of production in World War II, also in- 
volving manpower training and placement and housing construction, the pro- 
vision of jobs and housing for 200,000 non-white households is not a fiscal 
or resource problem in an expanding economy that aims to build 2.6 million 


dwelling units per year. 


It will require stronger open housing laws and more efficient enforce- 
ment; but this will not suffice by itself. It will require a supply of 
housing at costs scaled to the earnings of minority workers in nearby in- 
dustries throughout the Region; but even this will not suffice. It will 
require fair employment practices and training programs geared to tap the 
full potential of the minority labor force as if the security of America 


depended upon it; but this by itself will not suffice. 


It will take a national commitment to do it comparable to World War 
II's commitment to victory; in the words of William James, "the moral equiva- 


lent of war." 


HUD Secretary George Romney makes it clear that the nation has no 


choice but to make such a commitment: 


"In my judgment, the greatest threat to America is not from 
without, but from within. This Nation will not be destroyed 
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except by our own internal weaknesses. If America goes down, 
it will not be from an external threat, but from our own fail- 
ure to meet our unsolved problems effectively and in time. 


"This confrontation is divisive. It is explosive. It must 

be resolved." 

It remains for the balance of this study to identify and describe 
the suburban developmental pattern of the study-area counties in sufficient 
detail to provide a sound basis for the design of new suburban home/work 
relationships for the minority labor force and their households. This 
can provide the starting point for changes in economic, social and loca- 
tional trends in the New York Region toward a more rational and workable 
metropolitan arrangement, and possibly provide a model for metropolitan 


regions over the nation. 


Appendix No. 1 


The Study's Objectives and Methodology 


A major objective of the project is to formulate policy recommenda- 
tions for government at all levels, as well as for private enterprise. 
Policy formation will be facilitated by the creation of a number of rep- 


resentative advisory panels composed of involved and knowledgeable indi- 
viduals. 


In addition to the formulation of policy instruments which can expand 
suburban housing and employment opportunities for Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
the research will provide a factual data and information base upon which 
intelligent policy decisions affecting such opportunities may be determined 


by responsible public and private interest. 


The study is divided into three parts: 


1) An examination of present and future jobs and labor force 
by types and location in the Region, to identify: 


a) Where there are job opportunities for skilled, semi- 
skilled and low-skilled workers; 


b) gaps between skills needed and skills available in 
the Region's economy now and in the future; and 


c) transportation accessibility to job opportunities 
for the minority labor force. 


2) A study of the obstacles to suburban housing that minority 
families with low- and moderate-incomes can afford, inclu- 
ding the misuse of zoning and building codes, the exclusion 
of publicly-assisted housing, and discriminatory real estate 
practices. 


3) A survey of selected counties of the Region to identify 


places where large centers of jobs, housing and urban 
facilities can be planned and developed. 
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nomi, nt 

The evidence compiled during an exploratory study (summer 1968) re- 
vealed that employment opportunities are expanding relatively rapidly in 
the Region's suburban counties, that the availability of housing for blacks 
and Puerto Ricans who might hold such jobs is extremely limited in these 
same counties, and that, therefore, access to job opportunities is severely 
impeded. The task of the continuing study is to analyze this in a syste- 
matic, quantifiable manner for specific places, so that specific (rather 


than general) policy actions can be recommended. 


By quantifying the relationship of jobs and labor force by occupation 


and commutersheds within the Region, this study will be able to: 


a) Warn entrepreneurs against location of enterprises for which 
appropriate labor force will not be readily available -- not 


simply to avoid the ineffici of a poor location, but with 


the ultimate purpose of educating the community seeking tax 


benefits from an prise, and the ent seeking the 
best location, that they should cooperate in assuring that 


housing is made available to needed workers. 


b) Advise public agencies proposing to build or to facilitate 
private building of housing for families of potential employees 
where to put housing in relation to appropriate jobs, how many 
jobs there will be in excess of available labor force in various 
parts of the Region, and about how much the jobs will pay (to 


suggest how much the families will be able to pay for housing). 


D 
c) Point out deficiencies in labor market information available 


to the unemployed and underemployed in the Region. 
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d) Identify the occupations which will be in demand in suburban 


areas as a guide to Negro and Puerto Rican job seekers quali- 


s fied to work at them, and as a guide to those seeking training 


for work with a high employment potential. 


e) Propose transportation improvements that might bring unem- 
ployed and underemployed together with available jobs pending 
a better geographical relationship between jobs and housing. 
(The preliminary study found that transportation policies can 
have only a limited effect with respect to matching job vacan- 
cies and employees.) 


Statistical computation and analysis is being verified by in-depth 
studies of the several major economic (employment) complexes in the subur- 
ban counties. These in-depth studies consist of survey research by in- 
terviews and the utilization of a wide array of fragmentary data. All of 
this will expose a great deal about the specifics of employment expansion 


in the suburban areas, assuming that present and recent trends continue. 


But this may understate the employment opportunities. One of the 
hypotheses, tested in this study, is that a reservoir of job opportunities 
is hidden as a result of present housing patterns; i.e., jobs that would 
be filled, some not even existing now, if there were people at hand to 
fill them. An effort is underway to ascertain the extent to which this 


is true. 


The study is giving le to ing job 


“apportunities, especially trade and office activities. The importance of 


this type of employment is by indications that 


production (blue-collar) jobs have not increased in the New York Metro- 
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politan Region's suburban counties as a whole, while non-manufacturing 
jobs such as wholesale and retail trade, construction, finance, insurance, 
real estate, government, and personal and trade services have been increas- 


ing rapidly. This is roughly the trend in the nation as a whole. 


A number of different types of economic complexes, with differing 
manpower requirement and housing policy implications, are in process of 
classification and examination, selected from the large variety found in 
the Region's suburban counties. For example, some areas are dominated by 
capital-intensive industries with limited labor requirements, but afford- 
ing relatively well-paid jobs, often with high skill requirements. Others 


are by more activities, with different skill re- 


quirements -- for instance, areas in which exceptionally rapid increases 
in service employment are projected. Another variable with housing policy 
implications is whether employment opportunities within the area are 
clustered or dispersed, which affects the transportation possibilities and 
the feasible housing locations. By examining different types of complexes 
with distinctive characteristics, the possibility of generalizing the re- 
sults to other parts of the Region will be enhanced; in other suburban 
areas with similar economic characteristics to those studied, the housing 


policy implications may be similar. 


The Housing Component 

It is clear that blacks and Puerto Ricans have not been suburbani- 
zing as fast as whites and it is known that the reasons for this are (a) 
the general inadequacy of the supply of low- and moderate-priced housing 


in suburban communities, and (b) covert discrimination, and often overt 


hostility, p against i and/or the ion by minori- 


ties that this will be the case in certain suburban communities. 
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There is ample evidence that the supply of, and access to, low- and 
moderate-income housing in the suburbs is deliberately restricted by zoning 
and real estate practices. The research project 5. copas. information 
on the operative mechanisms of these forces. The study is examining the 


following hypotheses: 


a) zoning ordinances and building codes keep the cost of pri- 
vately-financed suburban housing significantly above what 
could be built in the same areas with different regulations; 


and 


b) real estate practices serve to prevent Negroes from buying 


or renting suburban housing at any price. 


In addition to examining the effect of zoning and planning on the sup- 
ply, quality, and location of low- and moderate-income housing, research- 
ers are also examining zoning as an industry locational mechanism, and the 


extent to which industry zones for itself. 


The importance of this question is obvious, for if industry does, be- 
cause of the economics of development and potential tax benefits, retain 
and actually use such influence, the housing needs of its potential work- 
ers conceivably could be satisfied by the same means. This would imply 
that some policies intended to expand low-income housing supply within 
certain areas could be evolved for and directed toward industrial leader- 


ship. 


Studies are underway of the impact of zoning and building code re- 


quirements upon the cost of housing. Data are also being compiled on the 


costs of land, mortgage, property taxes, construction, site improvements 
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and infrastructure (streets, “curbs, storm drains, etc.). Federal and state 


housing programs are being evaluated in relation to suburban conditions. 


The statistical analyses are being complemented by field studies de- 


signed to identify and describe the process by which local values are es- 


tablished and decisions made community especially 
as it affects the cost and type of housing. Information is being gathered 
from both published sources, (official records, local newspapers, etc.) 
and interviews with spokesmen for various segments of the community. 

This information is the basis of a community analysis report. The study's 
work schedule calls for analyses of some 35 localities, selected to in- 
clude a variety of types of suburban communities. An effort will be made 


to identify values and decision-making processes common to all suburbs 


Studied as well as to note deviations from the norm and determine the causes. 


The extent to which the real estate industry contributes to or directly 


affects the non-availability of housing for minority groups is under study. 
Research and analysis seeks to define the nature of the industry, its value 
system and methods of operation, and to measure its influence upon the local 
availability of low- and moderate-income housing for blacks and Puerto 
Ricans. The study seeks to uncover, especially, those techniques for dis- 
crimination developed since passage of open housing laws and designed to 
evade their intent and purpose. Representative real estate firms within 
each study area, as well as government agencies relating to real estate 
transactions (e.g. Veterans Administration), are being interviewed as to 3 
their practices affecting suburban housing for minorities. Information 
will also be sought from state civil rights divisions, local human relations -` 
commissions, state boards for real estate licensing, fair housing groups, 


civil rights organizations, and minority community spokesmen. 
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Survey of Available Land 
A major intent of the study is to facilitate construction of new low- 


i housing in m le proximity to suburban jobs and other 


community facilities. A survey of available land which could provide a 
variety of potential housing sites meeting this criteria could be immediately 
translated into policy action by agencies charged with expanding housing 
opportunities for low- and moderate-income groups. Such a survey pre- 
supposes inputs from the housing study as well as the economic component, 

a correlation of which could reasonably dictate the most advantageous poten- 
tial sites. The study will take into account data developed in the course 


of the economic study indicating job location, and of the housing study, 


identifying the reforms of land use and ion controls, 


aided housing programs and open housing law enforcement. 


Recommendations of available land would, of necessity, evaluate trends 


of housing types (single-family, town houses, low-rise apartment structures, 


etc.) and forms of » rental, perative, 


etc.), as well as community design (cluster development, new towns, etc.). 


Appendix No. 2 


MEMORANDUM 


December 22, 1969 


To: Ernest Erber, Director of Research, National Committee Against 
' Discrimination in Housing, Inc. 


From: Regina Armstrong, Senior Economist, Regional Plan Association 


Re: Year End Report of Progress on NCDH Study 


The following summary of work is discussed with respect to the for- 
mat of the supplemental methodology and represents all research which is 
expected to be completed as of December 31, 1969. Work remaining under 
topic headings is briefly described and the amount of outstanding time 
assigned for its completion is estimated. Twenty man months have been 
allocated for completion of the research and analysis, under the expected 
staffing of three full-time and two half-time people. This does not 
include the time associated with the research and advisory efforts of 
Harold Pollard, Research Associate/Manpower, of NCDH, whom we expect to 
work more closely with in the near future. Nor does it include the 


three-month period allotted for preparation of the final report. 


Data which have been prepared for distribution in a multilithed 


form are noted in the discussion and copies are attached to this report. 


Other data which will become similarly available by year end is also 


II. The Employment Component 


1. Time Series of Employment by Industry and Occupation, 1959-1967. 


Major industry empl t and 2-digit 1 by 
county for the 7-county Study Area, New York City, and the 3l-county 
Region have been completed for the years 1959, 1963, and 1967. This 
array of industry employment will be converted to major occupational 
groups for the separate counties, city and Region over the 1959-1967 
period. (Available 3/15/70; Time Series of Industry and Occupation 
Change for the Study Area, 1959-1967) 


2. Projections of Employment by Industry and Occupation, 1967-1985. 

Projections of 2-digit manufacturing employment have been revised by 
county for the 3l-county Region based upon our recent updatings of manu- 
facturing employment growth combined with earlier known shifts in manu- 
facturing location (1953-1967 time series), and the reportings of mover 
firm activity within the Region over the decade by detailed industry 
characteristics. (Available 12/31/69; 2-Digit Manufacturing Projections 
for the Region, 1959-1985) 


Projections of non-manufacturing major industry groups by county for 
the 7-county Study Area, New York City, and the 3l-county Region have 
been completed. The methodological basis for projection has been a stan- 
dard impact employment technique used by National Planning Association in 
assigning "service" employment to sub-areasof a Region after the "basic" 
(i.e., manufacturing and extractive) industries have been projected. 
(Available 2/28/70; Major Industry and 2-Digit Manufacturing Projections 


for the Study Area, 1959-1985) 


Conversion of industry projections to major occupational detail 
are being completed by county for the 7-county Study Area, New York 
City, and the 31-county Region, based upon the national industry/oc- 
cupation matrix developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
matrix coefficients to 1975 were extrapolated to 1985 from "i/o" 
trends constructed for the Region from NPA data. Some local area ad- 
jüstment of the coefficient series was made at the county level based 
upon Tri-State Transportation Commission's cross tabulation of 1963 
major industry by major occupation. (Available 3/31/70; Major Occu- 
pational Projections by Major Industry and 2-Digit Manufacturing for 


the Study Area, 1959-1985) 


3. Current Small Area Distribution of Employment. 
Because of unforeseen delays in the Port Authority's computer map- 
Ping program, an early substitution in small area employment data had 


to be made. Maps of the square mile distribution of manufacturing, trans- 


p including ng, ial, and office floor space were 
constructed from TSTC's land use inventory. Though not a comparable sub- 
stitution, the floor space maps proved to be the most satisfactory in 

terms of areal coverage and the "hardness" of data. Other maps depicting 
the percentage of vacant and passive land area by square mile were drawn 


to supplement the regional distribution profile. 


There still remains some hope of extracting from the Port Authority 
computer maps of selected industries at a future date. If available, 
they will be used in an illustrative role in the final report. There 


has also been made a tentative agreement to obtain from their confidential 


state employment files a current count of jobs in the selected concen- 
trations expressed in terms of occupational composition, so as to avoid 
disclosure problems. If available, these counts will also be incor- 


porated in the written analysis. 


4, Selection of Employment Complexes. 

Maps of mover firm activity to small area locations in the Study 
Area have been completed based upon various state and utility report- 
ings for the 1960-1968 period. Initial mapping was done on the basis 
of selected industry groupings which were designed to reveal locations 
of technology-oriented, labor intensive, lower-skilled, and space exten- 
sive activities. The results of this approach did not produce concen- 
trations of significant pattern or size which would be useful to the 
selection process. All mover firm groupings were then combined to pro- 


duce a single map of total industrial growth by small area location. 


The map of mover firm activity was overlayed with the various maps 


of industrial floor space ing existing empl t i 


1963), vacant and passive land area, the existing transportation network, 
and the existing location of minority population in the region (1968). 

On the basis of weaknesses apparent in the accessibility relationship 
between the residential location of blacks and Puerto Ricans, the recent 
growth nodes in suburban industrial jobs, the existing concentrations of 
industrial and commercial employment opportunities, and the anticipated 
location of future commercial/office centers, employment complexes were 
selected for detailed analysis. Consideration was also given to the lo- 
cation of vacant land adjacent to known and growing employment concentra- 


tions and the modes of transportation which service these clusters of 
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„activity, in order that the selection process produce concentrations with 
future employment and housing opportunity and that these be characterized 


by a varied means of accessibility. 


The complexes selected also included several that differed strikingly 
with regard to land use configuration (dispersed versus concentrated) so 

that the results of the analysis may have applicability to other urban set- 
tings. For example, Newark South and Mount Vernon were chosen because they 


represent recent industrial growth nodes within the 


of older central cities which already have a substantial minority popula- 
tion. (Among the fourteen concentrations chosen, these two were unique 

in this regard; all other suburban complexes are grossly under-represented 
in near access to blacks and Puerto Ricans.) A dispersed land use configu- 
ration is the characteristic physical form of the other clusters, except 
those in which the predominant activity (Paramus commercial) has strong 
spatial linkages. It should be noted that the clusters chosen do not rep- 
resent, in toto, the group of largest and most rapidly growing suburban 
employment complexes. Instead, the rationale of selection was more akin 
to sampling the mix of suburban complexes and achieving a balance of those 
which differed with regard to activity, transportation services, relative 
accessibility to minority groups and growth potential. (Attached; Data 
Sheets, summarizing various population, employment, land use, and related 
tabulations for the fourteen concentrations; 1968 Population of Municipali- 


ties in the Study Area, by Racial/Ethnic Group) 


5. Firm Survey. 
Based upon the preliminary survey work of David Gayer, an industrial 


questionnaire was formulated for use in personal interviewing of an agreed 


sample of 400 manufacturing and non-manufacturing establishments, 300 

of which are to be surveyed in the concentrations and 100 in two Study 
Area counties outside the concentrations. The universe of firms in the 
fifteen complexes (3,100 firms) was constructed from the establishment 


reportings of the following sources: Dun and Bradstreet, Million Dollar 


Directory and Middle Market Directory, the three state Industrial Direc- 
tories, and the file of mover firms. The mix of industrial codes (SIC's) 
in the individual concentrations was taken as the control for selecting 
firms within the complexes. The size of the concentration sample within 
the universe controlled the share of firms each concentration contributed 
to the 400 grouping. The mix of establishments in the counties outside 
the concentrations, as taken from County Business Pattern establishment 
reportings (county establishments minus concentration establishments) , 

was weighed to produce the desired over-all split between manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing firms. Individual firms were then selected using a 
table of random nunbers, given the industry and area controls, the universe 
of firms in the concentrations, and the desired industry characteristics 
of non-concentration establishments (later converted to specific firm 
names through use of the same establishment sources). (Available 1/31/70; 
Fim Sample, giving chief executive, firm name, address, employment when 


known, and industry code for 400 establishments) 


6. Job Opportunities in Conc Housing and Transp ion 
Expenditures of Potentially Seld les 


This step represents an output of the analysis of the firm survey and 
is expected to be undertaken at the conclusion of the survey by June 1970. 


Together with step 9, the required time is estimated at 4 manmonths. 
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7. Labor Market Areas of the Concentrations: the Geographic 
Limits on the Residential Locations of Low to Moderate 
Income Housing. 

Given the existing transportation network and the composite mode 
door-to-door travel times on RPA's spider network, labor market areas 
were drawn around the concentrations on a 30-minute travel time basis. 
It was felt that this relatively short, journey-to-work limit on feas- 


ible 11 tions for low-t erate income workers would not 


prove to be an economic burden in terms of transportation costs when the 


wage of 1 ; t opp in the con- 
centration survey are analyzed. Given this data, some further elabora- 


tion on i l limits may be . It would require no more 


than 1 man-month, however. (Available 12/31/69; Data Sheets, summarizing 
various population, labor force, land use, housing, and income charac- 


teristics of the labor market areas for the fifteen concentrations) 


8. Transportation Solutions to the Problem. 
Research on feasible short-term improvements in transportation ser- 


vices to the concentrations has not been undertaken by the RPA staff, as 


yet. Pollard has inv ong of this step ly, sub- 
sidized bus transportation. Borie Pushkarev, RPA Vice President for Re- 
search and Planning, has been alerted to the remaining portion of this 


work, which probably will not require more than 2 man-months of time. 


9. The Potential for Manpower Training Programs. 

This work will be done in conjunction with step 6, upon completion 
of the fim survey. We also expect to have additional items of infor- 
mation on hand, at that time: namely, a previous month's reportings of 


the characteristics of insured unemployment beneficiaries from the various 
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. tates! Department of Labor, and the results of a recent EEOC Survey 
^ of Economie Opportunity which provides data on race, 88°, education, 
and training experience for a sample of 200,000 adulte in the suburban 


- portion of the New York Region. 


pollard will participate in the analysis and recommendations of 
this step. It is also our understanding, based upon recent discussions, 
that Pollard will undertake the review of the actual performance of for- 
mal manpower training Program? now in operation. This must be done at 
.some time prior to the completion of the firm survey as the operation 
of present programs needs to pe compared to the potential for manpower 
| programs and the on-the-job training provisione of surveyed employers. 
b 10. The Minority Labor Supply and Household characteristics of 
| the Future. 
Jhe non-white and Puerto Rican population and labor force have been 


separately projected for the 7 counties of the Study Area and New York 


city, by five-year interval to 1985. The remaining pieces of work in 

this step are as follows: conversion of minority population to numbers 
of households by age of head, size of household and incomes conversion 
of minority labor force to occupations and wages (which link with house- 
hold income). The estimated time for remaining work is 6 man-months. 
(Attached; Population and Labor Force for the 7-county Study Area. Avail- 

: able 12/31/69; New York city Population and labor Force) Labor Force 

| projections by major occupational skill will pe available 3/31/70. 

\ ji. Selection of Employment Complexes with Future Development 

. Potential. 


Several of the employment concentrations selected represent areas of 


i future development with an employment jase sufficient for present analysis 
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and survey. Other complexes will be isolated through the work described 
under step 12. The time necessary in this effort is also contained under 
step 12. 
12. Projected Distributions of Employment Locations and Associated 
Housing Demand. 

Preparatory work on amassing present developed land and zoning ordi- 
nances in the 7-county Study Area has been underway for several months. 
It is expected to be completed in March. The distributions of future 
employment locations will proceed at that time and require an estimated 
3 man-months. The process of matching future minority labor supply with 
the projected distributions of employment, and assigning an income level 
of housing demand based upon the projected wages will require an ad- 


ditional 2 man-months. 


13. ions on Future Manp Training Programs. 
Upon completion of the projected distributions and supply/demand 
analysis, it is anticipated that Pollard will again participate with the 


RPA staff in fomulating ons on future manp training pro- 


grams. This effort will require a nominal amount of time. 


iti o: loyment Opportunities for Negroes and 
'to Ricans in the Retail and Wholesale Industries in 

jubi Areas of the New York Metropolitan Region 

(Prepared as part of the Employment and Hous- 


ing Opportunities project by NCDH Research 
Associates Ellen F. Brindle and Harold G. Pollard) 


I. The Significance of Retail/Wholesale Employment 
in the New York Metropolitan Region 
About one of every five jobs in the New York Metropolitan Region is 


in the wholesale and retail industries. Data for 1965 show that whole- 


saling accounted for 7% of all jobs in the Region and retailing for 14.7%.* 
Together, these businesses employed approximately 14 million workers in 

the United States in 1966 (10 million in retail, and 3.5 million in whole- 
sale), second only to manufacturing employment (with 19 million employees) 


and slightly ahead of government employment (13 million).** 


Employment in these industries has expanded consistently in response 


to the growing population they serve. Between 1959 and 1965, employment 


in the wholesale trades in the Region increased by approximately 32,300 


jobs, and employment in the retail trade by approximately 100,000 jobs. 


* Regional Plan Association, The Region's Growth, May 1967. 

** Occupational Outlook ibook, 1968-69 Edition. United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 1550, 
p. 15. 


This growth of 132,900 jobs is in contrast to the much smaller number of 
15,700 jobs gained by the manufacturing industry in the Region during the *4 


same years. 


The growth in wholesale and retail employment occurred overwhelmingly 
in the Region's suburban areas. Some 94,700 jobs of those added to the 
retail sector were in suburban areas, and only 5,900 in the Region's core.* 


All of the new jobs in the wholesale sector were in the suburbs. 


The retail and wholesale trades have special characteristics which 
relate to the particular needs of the minority labor force. These charac- 


teristics are summarized below, and serve as a focus for the study. 


Distribution in the Region 
Both the retail and wholesale industries are in the process of dis- - 
tributing throughout the suburban areas of the Region. Wholesale employ- * 
ment, particularly in the warehousing field, has moved from the inner 
cities to centralized suburban locations, primarily to take advantage of 


open land and to ease large trucking operations. 


Retail employment, traditionally linked to local labor markets, has 


grown in the suburbs in proportion to population growth. 


Occupational Composition 


Both the wholesale and retail trades inglude a wide range of occupa- 


tional skills, requiring different levels of entry training and education. 


* City of New York, minus Staten Island, plus Hudson County and : 
Newark, N.J. as delineated by RPA. : 


Both industries, therefore, offer opportunities for professional and tech- 
nical workers, clerical and sales personnel, and also for workers with 
minimal experience or job preparation. ‘ ^ 
Wage Structures 

Remuneration in the wholesale and retail industries covers an ex- 
tremely extensive range of wage levels, with most higher-wage jobs in 


wholesaling and most lower-wage jobs in retailing. 


Operating Characteristics 

Wholesale trade, particularly in distribution and warehousing oc- 
cupations, offers opportunities for full-time, predominantly-male work 
forces, with additional possibilities for overtime pay. In comparison, 
retail trade, both in large department and chain store operations, as 
well as smaller employers, is heavily dependent upon a part-time and short- 
hour work force. Such labor requirements are often utilized by second 
wage earners in a household or for additional employment by the primary 
wage earner. Other employment characteristics in retailing include a 
relatively high turnover rate which facilitates entry for less experienced 
members of the work force, and the employment of high percentages of 


women and youth, both important segments of the minority labor force. 


The Design of the Study 

Two basic research methods were employed during the study period: sta- 
tistical analysis of data sources; and unstructured interviewing of employ- 
ers in the wholesale and retail industries. The attached bibliography 


lists primary and secondary sources of data, and is self-explanatory. 


Some 14 employers, union officials and researchers were interviewed 
over a three-month period (September through November, 1969). Establish- 
Bist (sizas ranged Erou firms employing asjfgw ae. Five persons to & major 
firm with a work force of over 8,000. Retail establishments studied inclu- 
ded grocery stores, department stores, restaurants, hotels, shoe stores, 
and apparel stores; and in wholesale, oil companies, packaged food dis- 
-tributors, and dry goods and apparel distributors. In addition, two labor 
union officials, representing workers in the retail trade, were interviewed. 
An officer in the International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union was also in- 
terviewed because of his knowledge of the distributive channels for women's 


apparel. 


A general outline of our major concerns was prepared and converted in- 
to a basic questionnaire, designed not as a format to be rigidly followed 
with each person interviewed, but as a guide to the interviewers to assist 
them in eliciting basic factual information. The form was not intended to 
limit the researchers to the primary concerns of the study, but was design- 
ed to encourage those interviewed to convey broadly-based information and 
views on problems within their province. This approach was adopted be- 
cause of the sometimes sensitive areas of investigation dealing with bias 
in hiring policies and the impact of the local community's housing. It 
was important, then, for the interviewers to try to get an accurate sense 
of the attitudes of employers in coping with their labor problems. (See 


attached sample of questionnaire.) 


The study attempts to identify the major employment, wage and loca- 
tional trends in the wholesale and retail trades, and to analyze the re- 


lationship between these sectors of the job market and the current housing 
situation in suburban areas of the Region. The objective observations 
gained during the interviewing process, and the factual data assembled 

on the composition of the two employment sectors, will be useful in fur- 
ther understanding the whole process of discrimination in housing and em- 


ployment, both in its overt and more subtle forms. 


lli coo eec 


l and L ti l Trends 


According to the United States Department of Labor: "Retail trade, 
as defined by the Standard Industrial Classification System, is the sel- 
ling of merchandise for personal, household or farm consumption. It is 
the means by which goods and their ultimate consumers are brought to- 


gether."* 


One characteristic of retail establishments related to this definition 
of their function is that they locate throughout the country in approxi- 
mately the same proportion as does the general population. Thus, retail 
trade, as was mentioned earlier, tends to "follow" population and is the 


most widely dispersed industry in the United States. 


Wholesale trade is composed of five separate operations: 1) mer- 


chant wholesalers; 2) manufacturers' sales branches and sales offices; 


à * Employee Earnings and Hours in Retail Trade, June, 1966. U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 1548, 


Nov., 1968, p. 2. 
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3) merchandise agents and brokers; 4) petroleum bulk plants and terminals; 
and 5) assemblers of farm products. This study concentrates most heavily 
on the first three wholesale functions, which are predominant factors in 
the study area. (Some data are available for petroleum bulk plants and 


terminals as a result of minimal interviewing in this area.) 


According to Carl Franzman,* Director of Research, Port of New York 
Authority, the three major wholesaling categories are defined as follows. 


“consists of establishments usually known 


The merchant wholesaler group: 


as wholesalers, distributors, jobbers and foreign trade merchants. They 
are primarily engaged in buying, taking title to, and physically storing 
and handling goods produced by others. The sell these goods at wholesale 
to retailers and industrial and commercial users." 


s' sales bi hes and sales offices: “are owned by manufac- 


turing or mining companies, and are maintained apart from manufacturing 
plants. Their primary function is the selling or marketing of the parent 
producer's product at wholesale." 


ise agents or brokers: "are primarily engaged in selling and buy- 


ing products owned by others. They negotiate sales but do not, as a rule, 
take title to merchandise. Sales reported by these dealers represent the 


*value of goods in the transactions negotiated." 


In wholesaling, the trend in recent years has been toward the absorp- 


tion of smaller wholesalers by large manufacturing concerns, some with 


* Carl A. Franzman, Wholesale Trade in the New York Metropolitan 


Region. Port of New York Authority, p. 1-2. 
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large retailing operations. Some of wholesalings major functions as a ware- 
housing and distributing industry, therefore, have been absorbed by the manu- 
facturers. The growth of wholesale warehouses in New Jersey (examined later 
in the study) has counterbalanced this trend in the Region. Unlike retail- 
ing, which is dependent upon a local labor force, wholesaling is not popu- 


lation-based in terms of its manpower needs. 


During the late 1950's and the decade of the 1960's, both the retail 
and wholesale trades have experienced significant locational shifts, but 
for very different reasons. In wholesaling, the period from 1958 to 1963 
showed major growth in both the number of establishments and total sales 
in the Region's suburban counties. 

Table 1l. Wholesale Trade Establishments & Sales 


in Selected Counties, New York 


and New Jersey, 1958 and 1963. 


fount: No. of Establishments Sales (in $1,000) 
1958 1963 1958 1963 

(New Jersey) 

Essex (inc. Newark) 2,080 2,088 $ 2,257,088 $ 2,753,880 
Bergen 966 1,396 1,126,548 2,708,335 
Middlesex 33u 427 117 ,908 611,198 
(New York) 

New York* 21,899 19,868 39,085,244 46,366,264 
Nassau 1,339 2,152 1,035,716 1,950,267 
Suffolk 489 637 241,431 384,901 
Westchester 1,001 1,293 1,045,019 2,218,220 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Business, 1963. Wholesale 
Trade, New York (BC63-WA 34); and Wholesale Trade, New Jersey 
(BC63-WA 32), U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


* Coterminous with Borough of Manhattan. 


The substantial increase in sales in Manhattan, despite a decline 
in number of establishments, was explained by the vice president of a 
firm with controlling interest in a number of wholesale and retail es- 
tablishments in the Region as resulting from the decentralization of sup- 
ply and warehouse centers to suburban counties by wholesale businesses 
that retained their central office functions in the city. Thus although 
the job-producing sectors of wholesaling had centered in suburban loca- 
tions, sales were recorded, in these instances, in the central offices. 
In this situation, then, a book distributor might have shifted all of 


his ing and other to Bergen County (N.J.) but main- 


tained his primary contacts with retailers through a Manhattan central 
office. Throughout the interviewing phase of the study, wholesalers in- 
dicated that this pattern was common. The major reasons cited for re- 
locating the bulk of their operations to suburban areas were the fol- 
lowing: 
1. To facilitate their trucking operations by avoiding unneces- 
sary travel or congested central-city streets. 
2. To allow for expansion of storage space and improve ef- 
ficiency by operating in one-story buildings. 
3. To increase both square footage per worker and the total 


work force. 


In the retail trades, a more complicated pattern of movement is 


Shifts in lation to the suburban areas have created a 
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market for more retail stores. The trend within the industry is toward cen- 
tralization, producing larger, but fewer establishments. When a new de- 
partment store opens in Nassau County (N.Y.), for instance, there could 
actually be a decline in the number of competing establishments in the county, 
as the new store gradually replaces the need for smaller stores of its type. 
In Manhattan, between 1958 and 1963, there was a total loss of 5,000 re- 

tail establishments, but a slight gain in total sales volume. A similar 
pattern was seen in Essex County (N.J.), reflecting retail changes in Newark. 
However, the suburban counties of Bergen and Middlesex (N.J.) and West- 
chester (N.Y.) also showed a loss in total number of retail establishments 
during this time period, though a much higher increase in the volume of 


Nassau County in this period showed a slight increase in the total 


sales. 


of establishments and a major increase in sales, while Suffolk 
(N.Y.) increased substantially in both number of establishments and 


958 and 1963. 


Table 2. Retail Trade Establishments and Sales in 
Selected Counties, New York and New Jersey, i i 


Total No. of 


Establishments Total Sales (in. $1,000) 
1958 1963 1958 
(8.J.) 
Essex 10,932 9,219 $ 1,277,865 $ 1,005,620 
Bergen 7,124 6,831 904,653 1,204,259 
Middlesex 3,976 3,837 445,896 618,867 
QL.Y.) 
N.Y. County 30,643 25,636 4,337,796 4,339,472 
Nassau 10,752 10,942 1,726,662 2,353,590 
Suffolk 5,622 6,383 704,242 1,148,843 
Westchester 8,406 8,035 1,125,026 1,452,526 


. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Business 1963. Retail 
New York (BC63-RA34). Reta: 
ETB U.S. Government C oiii. eskington; 
D.C., 1966. 
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In further examining the locational patterns of retail trade opera- 
tions in more recent years, it is important to isolate those sectors which 
serve as indicators for the entire industry. Department stores are tradi- 
tionally used as such an indicator, and between 1963 and 1968, department 
store sales in the entire New York Region, unlike some other sections of 


the country, have been booming. j 


According to Brian D. Babo, Regional Studies Section, Port of New 
York Authority, the two major factors influencing department store sales 
are population growth and rising income levels. It would appear, in ex- 
amining the New York Region, that these factors are operating separately 
in the central-city and suburban areas. Looking at New York City, Mr. 


Babo states: 


"Some statisticians are of the opinion that 

the city has actually lost population during 
the Sixties. Regional Studies hold that there 
have been slight gains. Despite this, New York 
City's department store gains in sales during 
1963-1968 amounted to just under 24 percent. 
Clearly, this astounding gain stems almost ex- 
clusively from rising incomes, a phenomenon 
which seems to be consistent with the city's 
substantial increases in volume of employment, 
as well as in the rising level of employee com- 
pensation."* 


In contrast to other central cities, this increase in sales is con- 
sidered remarkable. In Chicago, department store sales showed a 13% in- 
crease between 1963 and 1968 and San Francisco's sales decreased by 6.8% 


during this time period. 


* Brian D. Babo, Regional Perspectives: Department Store Sales. 
Regional Studies Section, Central Research and Statistics Divi- 
sion, Planning and Development Dept., Port of New York Authority, 
April 1969, p. 4. 
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In i with dep store i growth in sales with- 
in the Region was also attributed to the less noticeable but significant 
restructuring of department stores within the confines of New York City, 
as well as in the suburbs. In answer to our question about the closing 
of Stern's department store on 42nd Street in Manhattan, the vice presi- 
dent of one large city store commented that at the same time, Alexander's 
and Gimbel's had decided to open major stores in growing city neighbor- 
hoods (the former in the West 90's and the latter on East 86th Street). 
According to our interview source, these expansions show both "business 
acumen" and "a desire to serve the most populous areas of the city," and 
he expressed his confidence in the success of these new "branch stores." 
Stern's, on the other hand, located in the center of what is now mainly 
an office complex, has decided to concentrate its efforts on its newer 


and larger suburban store at the Bergen Mall in Paramus, N.J. 


Newark, unlike New York City, has exp a decline in dep 
store sales of almost 24% between 1963 and 1968, a fact attributed in the 
Babo report to "social unrest, with a related decline in out-of-town shop- 
pers, and above-average hard-core unemployment among the City's non-white 


population."* 


If New York City's increases in sales volume since 1963 have been im- 
pressive, the suburban areas of the Region have shown even more astounding 
sales records. The Port Authority study indicates that the aggregate sales 
volume of Hudson, Middlesex and Somerset Counties (N.J.) was up 55%, and 


though Nassau and Counti more 
* 


* Ibid. p. 7 


(28.7% and 28.2%, ly) they were l for these closer coun- 


ties whose rate of population growth have tended to slow down over the 


past several years. 


In the retail trades, then, employment growth has taken place pri- 
marily in suburban areas in direct proportion to population growth and 
rising income levels. In New York City, there has been a moderate in- 
crease in retail employment, accounted for mainly by rising income levels. 
In wholesaling, growth as an expression of sales has occurred in both cen- 
tral areas and suburban counties, while the major opportunities for em- 


ployment have been shifting to the suburbs. 


Employment and ional tics 


The retail and wholesale trades, in their function as the link be- 
tween production of goods and consumers, share many of the same occupa- 


tional characteristics. 


The major occupational categories in the wholesale and retail trades 


are by the U.S. Depi of Labor as follows: 


"Workers with a wide range of education, train- 
ing, skill and ability are employed in the whole- 
sale and retail trade. In 1966, white-collar 
workers accounted for more than 3 out of every 

5 persons employed in the major industry group... 
Sales workers, the largest single group, make 

up nearly one-fourth of total industry employ- 
ment. Managers and proprietors, the second 
largest group of workers, account for about one- 
fifth of the industry's work force...Clerical 
workers make up roughly one-sixth of the work 
force...Large numbers of shipping and receiving 
clerks are employed in both wholesale and retail 
trade. 


"Blue-collar workers (craftsmen, operatives and 
laborers) accounted for nearly one-fourth of all 
employment in the industry group in 1966... 


"Service workers accounted for roughly one 
out of every 7 workers employed in the in- 
dustry group, mostly in retail trade. 
Occupational patterns in the Region's wholesale and retail trade sec- 
tors are comparable to those of the nation as a whole, with some differences 
due to the concentration of particular segments of trade which are pre- 
dominant in this Region. In wholesaling, for instance, the New York 
Region has traditionally been the major provider of warehouse space for 
the nation, and accounts for a large proportion of the nation's wholesale 


sales. 


In keeping with a national trend, large manufacturing companies have 
taken over some of the warehouse and distribution function, traditionally 
performed by the wholesale trades in the Region. This trend, coupled with 
the out-movement of manufacturing concerns to suburban areas, has had an 
effect on the over-all growth of the wholesale trades in the core areas of 


the New York sector of the Region. 


An early awareness of these trends on the part of regional whole- 
salers, however, resulted in a substantial reorganization of wholesale 
warehousing and distribution during the late 1950's and early 1960's. 
Wholesalers located in single-story, automated warehouses in the New Jer- 
sey sector of the Region, with access to that area's growing truck termi- 
nals. Rather than serving as storehouses for seasonal (or "dead") goods, 
these wholesaling facilities function as efficient, year-round supply 


centers, handling diverse articles for consumption. The trend toward 


* Occupational Outlook Handbook, op.cit. p. 590. 
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manufacturing corporations taking over this wholesaling operation was 


therefore partially halted in the Region.* 


Occupations associated with wholesaling in the New York Region in- 
clude mechanics and other technicians and clerical workers in businesses 
distributing motor vehicles and automobile parts; also, wholesale sales- 
men in firms selling industrial machinery and supplies, foods and food 
products, drugs and electrical appliances. The growth of trucking termi- 
nals and single-story warehousing in the New Jersey sector of the Region 
in recent years has resulted in a growth of driver occupations, handlers 
and packagers, and clerical positions associated with order-filling and 


shipping. 


It should be noted that despite trends toward centralized facili- 
ties, the average wholesaling firm in the industry is relatively small 
in size. The New York State Department of Labor reports that fully 61% 
of all persons employed in the wholesale trades work in establishments 
employing under 49 persons. Smaller establishments also predominate in 
the retail trades, where 60X of the workers are employed in stores with 


under 49 employees.** 


Although these figures are probably distorted because they encompass 
all of New York State, including many small cities and towns, interviews 
in the New Jersey and New York suburban sectors reinforce these averages. 


Most of our contacts, even representatives of much larger firms, indicate 


* Carl A. Franzman, Warehousing in Wholesale Trade. Port of New York 
Authority, Summary, pp i-ii: 

** Structure of Earnings and Hours in New York State Industries; Size 
of Establishment, N.Y. State Department of Labor, Division of Re- 
search & Statistics. October 1968. 


that between 50% and 60% of all retail and wholesale workers in the 


Region are employed in the smaller establishments. 


Some striking changes are affecting retail employment in the nation 
as a whole, and in this Region as well. A trend toward self-service has 
reduced requirements for sales clerks and increased the need for cashiers 
at central checkout counters. This development has not been as noticeable 
in the study area due to the over-all growth of department and specialty 
stores in both core and suburban areas, with a resulting increase in total 
sales, clerical and managerial positions. Several managers of department 
stores in major suburban shopping centers of the Region mentioned the pos- 
sibility of having to convert at least some of their departments (such as 
drugs and small variety items) into self-service operations because of 


their inability to fill entry-level sales jobs from the local labor market. 


When wholesale and retail employment figures for the Region are con- 
trasted with national statistics and those of other leading metropolitan 
areas, both the similarities and differences of the New York Region come 
to light. Comparisons between the combined wholesale and retail sectors 
and manufacturing, for the United States as a whole and for the Region, 


show that l t in has f] nationally, but has 


declined as a proportion of total employment in the Region from 1950 to 
1965. Projections from 1965 to 1975 show that manufacturing will make 
some gains as an employer in the entire nation, but will continue to de- 
cline in the Region. The wholesale and retail trades, on the other hand, 
have maintained a stable percentage of total employment in both the nation 


and the Region over the past fifteen years, a trend which is expected to 


go on for the next fifteen year period.* The greatest growth in the trade 
sector, as well as opportunities for employment, will continue to take 


place in the suburbs. 


Wage Level, Work Force and C istic: 


In contrasting employees" earnings in the wholesale and retail trades 
with those of other industries, it is useful to examine average wage levels 
in various parts of the country as a percentage of the all-industry aver- 
age in metropolitan areas. Bureau of Labor Statistics national data in- 
dicate that, in both office clerical jobs and unskilled plant worker 


jobs, non-manufacturing payrolls are generally lower than those of the 


industry t gi the country. Within the non-manufact- 
wring category, wholesale is usually considered a high-wage industry and 


retail is generally low-wage. 


A comparison of pay levels of office clerical workers by industrial 
category and by geographic section shows that in the entire Northeast sec- 
tion of the United States, pay levels of clerical workers are slightly 
higher in manufacturing and in the wholesale trades than this Region's all- 
industry average, while pay levels of clerical workers in non-manufactur- 
ing are slightly lower than the all-industry average. Pay levels in the 
retail trade for this occupation are substantially lower than the all- 
industry average. In contrasting thé Northeast with all other metropoli- 


tan areas of the country, pay levels for clerical workers in non-manufact- 


* The Region's Growth, op-cit,p- 129. Tables A-l and A-2, computed 
from National Plan Association and BLS Reports. 


uring and the retail trades are identical. 


Metropolitan areas in the South average the lowest pay levels for of- 
fice clerical workers, in contrast with all other regions, and pay levels 
are highest in the West. Average clerical pay levels in the North Central 
section of the country are slightly higher than those of the Northeast 
in manufacturing and retail trades, but lower in the total non-manufactur- 
ing category and in the wholesale trades. Table 3 illustrates these re- 
gional wage patterns. 

Table 3. Qffice Clerical Worker Pay Levels in Metropolitan 


Areas oie the United States. Figures represent 
as a percent of the wid 


all-industry average). 


North 
Northeast South Central West. 
ALL 99% 9u% 101% 107% 
Manufacturing 101 99 105 113 
Non-manufacturing 98 92 97 105 
Wholesale 102 94 99 108 
Retail 90 84 92 100 
Source: Wages and Related Benefits, Bact Il: pe 'tropolitan Areas, 


U.S. and Regional Summaries, 1966-67. Bureau o Labor 
Statisticé Bulletin No. iban pp. 2-5. 


Similar comparisons can be made between the Northeast and other geo- 
graphic areas of the nation when unskilled plant pay levels are examined. 


Pay, levels ave substantially higher than in the South, and lower than in 


Table 4. Unskilled Plant Workers Pay Levels, by Area. 
, (gs a percent of nationwide all-industry average). ` . 


Northeast. South pem West 

au i 101% 79% 108% 112% 
Manufacturing 102 86 112 113 
Non-manufacturing 103 75 103 iz 
Wholesale 100 73 103 113 
Retail 87 ft 92 106 


Source: Same as Table 3. 


The retail trades, heavily dominated by sales and clerical occupa- 
tions, provide a major source of employment for women. In 1966, about 
two-fifths of all retail employees in the nation were women.* The major 
sectors of the industry -- food and dairy products stores (grocery stores); 
general merchandise stores (department stores and genera] stores) -- em- 
ploy a large percentage of these women workers. Young workers are also a 
major source of labor and, like many female workers, are hired largely on 
a part-time basis. 

In 1966, in New York City, 3% of all retail trade workers were,under 
18 years of age and anothér 6.6% were between the ages of 18 and 2: 
These'youthful workers were concentrated in drug stores, variety stores, 
food stores, department stores and other general merchandise stores. More 
than one-third of these youthful workers were females, employed predomi- 


* Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1968-69 Edition. U.S. Dept. of Labor; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 1550, p. 590. 
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nantly in department and variety stores.* 


The Occupational Outlook Handbook reported that women comprised ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the wholesale trade work force in 1966, as opposed 
to two-fifths of retail jobs. In wholesaling, where the largest occupa- 
tional groups are managers and proprietors, clerical workers and sales 
workers, the predominance of male workers is sometimes "hidden" unless 
these broad occupational categories are examined in more detail. Included 
under the "clerical" heading, for example, are a large group of "resi- 
dual clerical" employees. These workers include inventory and stock 
clerks, checkout men, authorizers and routers. Other predominantly male 
occupations in wholesaling include mechanics and repairmen (primarily in 
the machinery and equipment group) and drivers, delivery men, meat cut- 


ters, wrappers and packers (in the food wholesale group).** 


Only 0.3% of all wholesale trade workers in New York City in 1966 
were under 18 years of age, with another 3.89 between the ages of 18 and 
21. Women comprised almost 44% of the youthful workers under 18 years of 
age, and almost 53% of the young workers between 18 and 21 years of age.*** 


More detailed analysis of work force characteristics in the Region, in- 


* Structure of Earnings and Hours in New York State Industries: Women 
N.Y. State Topu, of Labor, Division of Research and 

TEE TTP 

** Occupational Employment Patterns for 1960 and 1975. The Manpower Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul- 
letin 1599, p. 57. 

***Structure of Earnings & Hours in N.Y. State Industries: Women 

Workers. op. cit. p. 78. 
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cluding information on race, is included in Sections III and IV of this 


report. 


III. i in the fork oli e 


l Trends, Employment and Labor Force 


„In the retail trades, we have seen the demand for workers rising sub- 
stantially in both central-city and suburban areas in the Region. This 
is particularly true in department stores, drug stores and in apparel 
and food operations which are linked to major shopping centers. In the 
Region as a whole and in New York City, retail has remained a constant 
14% and 13%, ively, of total . In the study area, only 


"one county (Essex) has seen retail jobs decline as a percentage of total 
employment from 1959 to 1965. In the other six study area counties, 
three saw the retail trades grow as a percentage of total employment in 


the same time span, and three a constant p during this 


period of general employment growth. In the years since 1965, retail trade 
has grown even more substantially in the Region, and projections to 1985, 


noted earlier, indicate this growth is expected to continue. 


General job growth, however, is noť the only indicator of economic 
health; for, while the opportunities for employment increase, pay levels 
and fringe benefits often follow at a much slower pace. In retail es- 
tablishments, despite an increase in sales volume and total employment, 
entry-level salaries are below average. Let us now take a closer look at 
the kinds of jobs available in retailing, their potential for upward 
mobility, and their impact upon workers in the study area. 
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The New York State Department of Labor classifies all sectors of the 
retail trades as low-wage industries in relation to the average weekly 
wage of workers covered by unemployment insurance. This term can be bet- 
ter understood by examining weekly earnings in retail in New York City, 


and comparing them with earnings in other industries. (Table 5). 


Table 5. Median Gross Cash Earnings of Workers 
in Selected Industries, and Percent Earning 
under $70. N City, March 1966. 


lew York rch 1 

Median gross X of workers earning 

weekly earnings ss than $70 per week 
Manufacturing: total $ 90.40 30.7% 
Durable goods: total 101.25 21.5 
Nondurable goods: total 87.13 33.5 
Non-Manufacturing: total 91.64 29.7 
Retail trade: total 73.92 46.5 


Source: New York State Dept. of Labor, The Structure of Earnings and 
Hours in New York State. Vol. I, May 1968. Table J, p. 15. 


Wages are generally lower in retailing than in other industries. A 


far higher percentage of retail employees earn under $70 per week than in 


_other industrial classifications in New York City; only five show lower 


rates of pay than retailing's $73.92 per week average. Wages in the 
leather and leather products industry were lower ($72.15 per week), as 
were those in miscellaneous manufacturing ($72.63 per week). Other low- 
wage classifications include eating and drinking places ($61.46); personal 
services ($67.46); and medical and health services ($73.48). There are 
obvious reasons for some of these low-paying categories. The leather in- 


dustry has been in a relatively depressed state in general, as opposed to 
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retail, which is growing in terms of both employment and establishments. 
Personal service employees and those in eating and drinking establishments 


depend upon tips, which greatly increase their average weekly earnings. 


The retail employers and union representatives interviewed during the 
study agreed that a major problem in attracting and keeping workers was 
directly related to low wage levels. As one Retail Employees’ Union of- 


ficial expressed it: 


: "Food store workers are grossly underpaid, therefore a cons- 
‘tant labor shortage exists. The average individual is able to 
go down the street to a manufacturing firm and get a job paying 
more, with more opportunities for premium overtime, and with 
more week-end freedom." 


The manager of a suburban branch of a large New York department store 


was also concerned with his inability to fill entry-level jobs. 


"Though our main store is unionized, this branch is not. Des- 
pite this, our workers have the same fringe benefits as those 
in the central store - health insurance, sick leave, vacation 
and holiday pay. When we opened, salaries were exactly the 

same as in our main store. In the first two years of operation, 
not only were we unable to fill all our sales positions, but our 
turnover was l. After ing that it was impos- 
sible to hire and keep workers, we received permission to raise 
our starting salaries by fifteen to twenty-five cents an hour. 
This helped, but did not solve the problem, since most of our 
Workers are unable to even get to work without owning a car or 
paying at least twice as much as a city worker to get here." 


Retail's relatively low entry-level wages are a factor in discouraging 
some workers from considering careers in this industry. Some other charac- 
teristics of retailing employment, however, appeal to certain kinds of wage- 

_ earners, such as the opportunity for part-time employment and flexible work- 


“ing hours. 


In the suburban areas of the Region, new retail stores tend to locate 
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in shopping centers. Because the breadwinner drives the family car to 
work in so many households, shopping is done on week-ends or at night. 
Suburban shopping centers have responded to the needs of their customers 
by expanding their hours of operation. In Bergen County, the food, drug, 
liquor and department stores of most major shopping centers are open until 
9:00 or even later every weekday night and Saturday. Many food stores and 
discount houses open on Sunday as well.* In Suffolk County, where many new 
shopping centers are opening as population growth continues, department 
stores are open at least two nights a week and until 9:00 on Saturday. 
Interviews in Suffolk County stores indicated that all were considering 


expanding their night hours by one or two more weekdays. 


Additional business hours provide workers with added opportunities 

for part-time employment. Most full-time sales personnel work during the 
daytime from Monday to Friday. The additional hours of operation attract 
students, housewives whose older children or husbands assume child-care 
responsibilities at night, or "moonlighters," who hold other full-time jobs 
during the regular work week and work "after hours" to earn a supplementary 
income. As one food store manager put it: "During the weekdays, my work 
force is made up mostly of matrons, but at night and on week-ends, the mini- 


Skirts take over." 


Educational and skill requirements in retail employment are relatively 
low. Every personnel manager interviewed during the course of the study 


stressed that he assumes the responsibility for training new sales workers, 


* Sunday sales are limited to drugs, food and certain other essential 
goods by law in some states, and specific counties (where county op- 
tion prevails) in the New York Metropolitan Region. 


stock clerks and most management personnel. Though some managers prefer 
high school graduates for sales jobs, most admitted that their labor needs 
had long since passed the point where they can insist upon a high school 
diploma. Most stores were interested in young people who were fairly ar- 
ticulate, could write a simple sales slip, make change, and were amenable 
to supervision. All stores provided on-the-job training, and some had be- 
gun to supplement this with several additional, more formal "classes" held 
during the day, and covering such areas as arithmetic, penmanship and spel- 
ling. 

Management personnel in the retail trades can attain their skills in 
several ways, including college courses in business management, personnel 
and related subjects. Even college-educated managers, however, undergo 
special training periods in the particular firm in which they will work. 

In some firms, particularly department or other general merchandise stores, 
these training periods can last from several months to one year. Most 


courses combine classroom work and on-the-job training. 


A management trainee learning how to be a buyer for a department 


store, for instance, works as a sales clerk in various departments, learn- 


ing stock and customer preferences. This "apprenticeship" stage is a neces- 


sity in almost all retail stores, and has another positive effect on employ- 


ment opportunities. For the worker who comes into the retail trade in an 


entry-level sales or clerical position, there is a built-in channel for ad- 


into ite or even top . The sales clerk who 


receives regular promotions can move into a supervisory position quickly 
(usually within a two-year period) as a department manager or specialist 


in a certain area of sales. Most large stores select some of their manage- 


ment trainees from qualified personnel in their work force. Three per- 
sonnel managers interviewed during the study - two in department stores 
and one in the central office of a food chain - indicated that from 10% 
to 20% of management personnel currently employed had come up through this 
process. Some had eventually worked toward an academic degree, but only 


after achieving a "middle management" position. 


One other characteristic which attracts workers to the retail trades 
is simply the fact that there are usually positions available. Every 
suburban shopping center visited showed evidence of a labor shortage, and 
"help wanted" signs were numerous in both large and small concerns. A 
black, employed as manager of a Suffolk County shoe store, said he had at- 
tained his position after one and one-half years as a clerk, and attributed 
his rise into management mainly to a labor shortage: 

"Since I became manager, six months ago, our sales force of 

five has turned over completely, except for one man. 

he's leaving to manage another store. This same rapid turn- 

over got me my present job." 

The percentage of women employed in department and variety stores in 
the Metropolitan Region of the Northeast is estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at from seven-tenths to nine-tenths of the total work 
force.* In drug stores women accounted for nearly three-fifths of the 


work force.** Other branches of retailing employ more men, particularly in 


* Employee Earnings and Hours in Retail General Merchandise Stores, 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
letin 1584-2, June 1966. p. 2. 


** Employee Earnings 2 Hours in Miscellaneous Retail Stores, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, BLS Bulletin 1584-7, June 1966, p. 2. 


food stores (where, nationally, men account for about two-thirds of the 
work force), and miscellaneous retail stores (where approximately three- * 


fourths of the workers are men). 


Retail stores also attract large numbers of young workers, particularly 
students hired to supplement the regular work force during evening and week- 
end hours of operation. Employers interviewed estimated that the majority 
of their full-time, weekday work force is "over 35 years of age," but that 
on week-ends, evenings and during periods of seasonal hiring, from 50% to 


75% of the work force is under 25 years of age. 


loyment 0j nities in il for Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
In each of the study area counties, both the non-white and Puerto 
Rican populations have increased substantially from 1960 to 1968. In al- 
most every case, the largest minority labor force growth was in the 14-24 


or 25-54 age group, reflecting population growth by in-migration. 


It is important to note that this minority population and labor force 
growth represents a small percentage of overall cqunty growth (except in 
Essex County (N.J.), which contains the City of Newark). Neither blacks 
nor Puerto Ricans have increased as a percentage qf total population in 
the study area counties (again wifh the exception of Essex County). Re- 
gional Plan Association population projections indicate that at least half 
of the core area's population will be non-white apd Puerto Rican by 1985, 
while less than 10% of suburhan residents will be of these minority groups 


by that year. 


In virtually all of the study counties, the minority labor force's 
youngest age group (ages 14-24) has experienced striking growth between 


1960 and 1968. An exception was Nassau County, where the "young" non-white 
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labor force group (ages 14-24) increased by 27.9% in this time period as 
compared to the "middle" (age 25-54) non-white labor force age group, 
which increased by 34.6%. Westchester County's Puerto Rican labor force 
growth in this time period was almost exactly the same in both the 14-24 
age category (106.0%) and the 25-54 age group (103.4%). In all other study 
area counties, the youngest minority labor force group experienced a great- 


er growth rate than the older groups of minority workers. 


Foregoing documentation and analysis established that central cities 
offer the minority labor force declining opportunities in manufacturing em- 
ployment, some modest increases of opportunities in retailing employment 


and major new opportunities in central office employment, with varying 


degrees of 1 and ional skills required for each. 
The suburbs offer minority workers increasing employment opportunities in 
the same three types of enterprises with retailing offering the largest in- 


crease in new jobs, manufacturing second and central offices third. 


It is imp $ ly, to ine the "drawing power" of new 
suburban retail jobs for members of the minority labor force, especially, 
for its growing youthful segment. Do opportunities in the retail trades 
in suburban areas make them attractive sources of employment for minority 


workers? 


Despite all the opportunities in retail employment for the minority 
labor force, especially women and youth, blacks and Puerto Ricans are not 


'adequately represented in the retail trades. Data from the Equal Employ- 
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ment Opportunity Commission (EEOC -- a Federal agency) gathered in 
1966,* indicate that participation in retailing by minority employees 
in the larger establishmente in suburban counties of the Region is mini- 
mal. Enough specific data on minority employment to compose a meaning- 
ful sample was difficult to obtain from individual firms, but our in- 
terviews indicated that suburban employers are concerned with their in- 
ability to attract minority employees in greater numbers. The data sum- 
marized in the table that follows indicate that not only are minority 


employees under-represented in the suburban retail labor force, but that 


their prop of higi paying i within retailing is even 


smaller. 


In Nassau County, only 29 of the 950 blacks (3.1%) and 7 of the 
326 Spanish-surname workers (2.1%) listed in the EEOC general merchan- 
dise category were managers, professionals or technicians. 628 blacks 
(66.1%) and 290 Spanish-surname workers (89.0%) were listed as service 
workers at the bottom of the retail pay scale. The next largest group 
of blacks and Spanish Americans were laborers, and the third largest 
group were in the sales and office clerical categories. This pattern was 
common to all of the other counties of the study area, except Essex, af- 


x 
fected by Newark's central city pattern. 


Based on annual reports required by Federal law of all 
employers of 100 or more, and those with Federal con- 
tracts employing 50 or more. 
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Table 6. Employment in Selected Retail General 
Merchandise Stores by Race 
=l Data, 1966.* 


County Total Negro  . X . Spanish-Surname _% . 
Nassau 14,170 950 6.7 326 2.3 
Suffolk 1,553 26 1.7 75 4.8 
Westchester 5,336 507 9.5 98 1.8 
Bergen 5,897 272 4.6 64 1.1 
Essex 17,920 2,533 14.1 251 1.4 
Middlesex 1,937 8l 4.2 25 1.3 
Fairfield 6,829 467 6.8 126 1.8 


Source: E Employment Opportunity Commission, Washington, D. C. 
OC-1 Data, 1966. 

Interviews with both central city and suburban retail employers re- 
vealed some of the reasons, other than overt discrimination, which influ- 
ence the low participation rates of minority workers in the retail trades 
in the suburbs. In contrast, in New York City and Newark, where blacks 
&nd Puerto Ricans live within easy public transit ride of major retail 


stores, the work force tends to show a ion of these 


equal to their proportion of the general population, or greater. 


In Macy's Herald Square store (Manhattan), which employs more than 
8,000 workers, approximately 33% of the work force is black and Puerto 
Rican. Minority workers are represented in the entire range of the job 
spectrum. Exactly the opposite situation exists at Macy's in the Walt 


Whitman shopping center in Huntington, Long Island (Suffolk County). Here 


* Includes data only from firms employing 100 or more persons 
and those of 50 or more having government contracts. 
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the personnel manager stressed that he had worked with the Suffolk County 
Human Relations Commission to establish a new bus route to make his store 
accessible to workers from surrounding black communities. The plan never 


became operational. He has tried advertising for help in predominantly 


black communities and making personal appearances there to solicit job ap- 


plications. The results have increased his minority work force from ap- 


proximately 7% to 10% over a four-year period. 
Three major reasons for the difficulty in attracting black workers 
emerged during our interviews: 


1. inadequate transportation, 


2. low rates of pay in entry-level jobs as compared to manufac- 


turing, 
the "sea of white faces" which a black prospect encounters upon 


entering a suburban store. 


Access to Retail Jobs in Suburban Areas 
One barrier in bringing together the under-employed minority labor 
pool with the growing retail sector of industry is related to the under- 


supply of moderate-cost housing in suburban areas. Such housing is es- 


pecially crucial to the prospective minority employee who lives in central- 


city areas of the New York Metropolitan Region. To any but the high-wage 


earner in retail, commtation costs from the central city to the suburbs 
are prohibitive. In families where more than one wage earner is essential, 
commutation costs would nullify the additional salary of the second worker, 


particularly if there are additional strains on family expenses, such as 


child care costs, necessitated by the mother working. 


The minority worker already housed in suburbia is not exempt from 
these problems. Most of the growing retail employment opportunities are 
scattered in a discreet manner throughout the suburbs. The worker is 
forced to depend upon local bus lines, notorious for poor service where 


they exist at all, or private transportation, usually by individual car 


or car-pool 


IV. The Wholesi n the New York t 


Operational, Employment and Labor Force Characteristics 

As was shown earlier in the study, the wholesale trades have re- 
tained their place as a significant employer in the Region. In New York 
City and Essex County, wholesaling employment has declined, but the jobs 
lost in these areas have been more than offset by gains in the suburban 


areas of the Region. 


Carl Franzmam, Director of Research for the Port of New York 
Authority, in studying the growth of the wholesale trades in the early 
1960's, forecast the gradual decline of wholesaling in the central city 
areas of the Region, and its increase in the suburban areas of the Region. 
His projections have been proved accurate over the past years; actually 
the shift to suburban counties in the late 1960's has been exceeding his 


predictions. 


Table 7. Distribution of Projected Employment in 
Wholesale Trade in the New York Area. 


1958 1965 1975. 
New York Area 100.0% 100.0% 100.096 

New York City 75.3 73.5 68.0 
Nassau 3.1 2.8 3.6 
Suffolk 0.8 0.9 l.l 
Westchester 2.8 2.6 3.1 
Essex 5.7 6.u 7.2 
Bergen 2.7 2.9 3.7 
Middlesex 1.0 1.4 1.8 


Source: Carl A. Franzmam, Wholesale [rade in the New York Metro- 
olitan Region, Vol. l, Ch. 3: Trade in Domestic Markets. 
New York Port Authority, unpublished. P. 57, Table 12. 
1958 column based on U.S. Census and 1965 and 1975 colums 
based on New York Metropolitan Regional Study. 


Recent Bureau of Labor Statistics and Port of New York Authority data 


show that P ions of a growth of wholesale dis- 


tributors in the New Jersey sector of the study area were correct. The 
growing warehouse function of wholesaling has increasingly automated, and 
has tended to locate in single-story suburban plants. Even as early as 
1960, about 45% of wholesalers' warehouse space in the New York Region was 
single-story, and current estimates show that from 50% to 60% of all ware- 


housing functions are in single-story buildings. 


Again, according to Carl Franzmann: 


"Employment in wholesaling has grown at the sharpest rate in 
the New Jersey sector of the Metropolitan Area, and this growth 
appears to be associated with large-scale development there of 
goods handling facilities, rather than in sales and other trans- 
actional functions. 


"The warehousing function has also shown strong growth in 
the New York sector, but with the virtual exhaustion of acre- 
age in Queens, there are few sites available for the develop- 
nt of modern warehousing facilities, and fewer still which 
meet the basic transportation services which such facilities 
require. It is expected, therefore, that the goods handling 
phase of wholesaling in northern New Jersey will grow at an 
even faster rate in the future. 
"New Jersey's attractiveness for the distribution of goods has 
been vastly enhanced by the growth during the postwar period of 


an extensive system of truck terminals, to the extent that the 
New Jersey side now overshadows the rest of the Metropolitan Area." 


Franzmann, War ing in the 
» Summary, p. ii. 


Wholesaling, unlike retailing is considered a high-wage industry. Its 
pay rates are substantially higher than in retailing. (In New York City, 
wholesaling earnings are higher than in either manufacturing or non-manu- 


facturing divisions of industry.) 


Table 8. Median Gross Cash Weekly Earnings of Workers in 
Sele 70 


cte lustries, and Percent Earning under 
Ci: ch 1966. 
Median gross % of workers earning 
weekly earnings ss than $70 per week 
Manufacturing: total $ 90.40 30.7% 
Durable goods 101.25 ES 
Nondurable goods 87.13 33.5 
Non-manufacturing: total 91.64 29.7 
Retail Trade 73.92 46.5 
Wholesale Trade 104.60 15.7 


Source: New York State Dept. of Labor, The Structure of Earnings 
and Hours in New York State. Vol. lj May 1968. Table J, p. 15. 


Not only are median earpings higher in wholesaling than in most other 


industries, but a much smaller proportion of wholesale workers earn under 
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$70 per week (15.7% in wholesaling in contrast to 46.5% in retailing). 


The composition of the work force in wholesaling is considerably dif- 
ferent than in retailing. Many of the most important wholesale occupations 
are predominantly male, as are the trucking operations associated with the 
wholesale trades. Mechanization has been of major importance, and the 
technical workers involved in this process are semi-skilled and highly- 


skilled males. 


Competition for entry-level jobs in wholesaling is much more evident 
than in retailing. Most employers interviewed during the study indicated 
that, except for office clerical workers, their labor force requirements 
were substantially being met. Several suburban firms, however, pointed out 
that many of their technical and warehouse workers commted from as far as 
40 miles away, and that they were concerned about the possibility of a labor 
shortage in the future. One representative of a large oil company said 
that his firm was becoming involved in training programs to help assure 
the continuation of a skilled labor force, and gave as his opinion that it 
is unrealistic 

"for wholesalers, retailers, or any concern in the competitive 

labor market to overlook Job Corps, poverty agencies, or any 

agency which trains low-income people. 

ities in Who. for Negroes and Puerto Ri 

As in retailing, employment opportunities for minority workers in the 
wholesale trades are severely limited, despite the growth of jobs in this 
sector of industry and the small growth of minority population in suburban 


areas of the Region. 


EEOC data for the wholesale trades show that black and Puerto Rican 


employment in this sector is a small percentage of the totals. Minority 
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workers are concentrated in the low-paid occupations. 


Table 9. Employnent — in Selected Wholesale Establishments* 
by Race, EEOC-1 Data, 1966. 


Employment 


County Total Nego 4 Spanish-Surname _% — 
Nassau 4,144 125 3.0 55 1.3 
Suffolk 848 55 6.5 18 2.1 
Westchester 5,357 165 3.1 55 1.0 
Bergen 6,185 209 3.u 74 1.2 
Essex 5,0u9 192 3.8 55 1.1 
Middlesex 2,477 108 uuu 30 1.2 
Fairfield 3,883 169 u.u 18 0.5 


Source: Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Washington, D. C. 
EEOC-1 Data, 1966. 

In Nassau County, of the 125 blacks included in the EEOC wholesale 
sample, only seven were employed in management, professional or technical 
jobs, while 33 were office clerical workers, 27 were operatives and 38 were 
laborers. All of the other counties showed similar "clusters" of minority 


workers in less skilled, lower paid jobs. 


V. Conclusion 


Implications of Findings for Manpower Problems of the Retail and Whole- 


sale Industries 


Both the statistical and interviewing phases of the study have pro- 
vided insights into the manpower problems of the retail and wholesale trades 
in the New York Metropolitan Region. Suburban employment is increasing 


* See Table 6 for establishment sizes included. 
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in the retail and wholesale industries. In central cities, wholesale em- 
ployment is declining, while retailing's percentage of total employment 
remains constant. In wholesaling, a considerable portion of the work force 
is engaged in jobs requiring skills. Men predominate in this industry's 
occupations, except in clerical positions. Retail trades provide a major 
source of employment for women. The entry-level work force in retailing 
contains many part-time workers, most of whom are younger than the full- 


time work force. 


In both wholesale and retail, the occupational categories range from 
janitorial workers to skilled operatives and high-paid management personnel. 
The representation of blacks and Puerto Ricans is greatest at the bottom of 


the occupational scale and least at the top. 


Central city workers in the retail trades tend to be younger than 
those in suburban areas. However, the largest concentration of workers in 


both wholesaling and retailing is in the 25-44 age category. 


Salary scales for entry-level retail jobs are considerably lower than 
in wholesale trade. In all but the large branch stores, rétail pay scales 
and fringe benefits tend to be lower in suburban than central areas, partly 


because of less unionization. 


In the retail trades, and particularly in sales and service jobs, turn- 
over is high; slightly higher in the suburbs than in long established retail 
centers such as New York and Newark. The wholesale work force tends to be 
more stable, primarily because of the higher wage levels and fewer secondary- 
income employees. In both trades, however, blue-collar male jobs remain 


hardest to fill. There are no basic qualifications for the low-skilled 
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jobs in either of the trades, but most employers, especially in wholesale, 
state that high school graduates stand a better chance of progressing to 


higher paid positions. 


The minority work force is growing more significantly in central 
cities than in suburban areas. Its composition is increasingly young. 
Access to expanding suburban job markets is limited for the vast majority 
of the Region's minority labor force due to a lack of housing within their 
means in reasonable proximity to growing retail and wholesale centers and 
available to them on an equal basis with whites. Secondary employment op- 
portunities, for minority women and youth interested in supplementing family 
incomes, especially by helping with mortgage payments on a suburban home, 
are limited due to high transportation costs to low-paying jobs, and the 
overwhelmingly "white" complexion of the suburban population from which the 
stores’ customers come. On the other hand, part-time and short-time work 
arrangements make retail jobs particularly attractive to housewives and 


students who live in close proximity to the store. 


There are some signs that employers are worried about their inability 
to attract minority workers. This is particularly true in the retail trades, 
where there is a strong desire for the preservation of full-service stores 
requiring an ample supply of labor, as opposed to the more "automated" self- 
service concept. 


Efforts to solve these problems should begin with a realization on 


` the part of suburban gi and their ti that the li 
+ of access to local housing for low-income households also limits local 
chances to attract commercial and industrial ratables. Unless housing is 


available locally for lower-paid help and more efficient forms of public 
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transit are devised, middle- and upper-income suburban residents will ex- 
perience a deterioration in the quality and quantity of Services necessary 


to their convenience and comfort. 


Suburban retail establishments cannot continue to increase sales 
- volumes unless workers are available to fill the jobs created by this 
growth. In their efforts to expand their operations and fill new jobs, 
employers must provide more training opportunities, particularly for those 
members of the work force who are in need of long-term employment and, 


therefore, are career-oriented. 
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Sample Questions For Interviews 
Wholesale/Retail Study 


l. Name 


2. Address 


3. How many employees 


4 ional ing to interviewee. (Include 
positions from janitor to manager.) 
Age 
Range 
Groups 


5. What are the starting, average, and maximum salaries of the above 
job titles? If training period involved, what was the salary upon 
completion? 


Starting Salary 
Average Salary 
Maximum Salary 


6. How do you think these salaries compare with other firms employing 
2 people with similar skills? 


7. What is your monthly termination rate? 
Rate 


8. What are major reasons fop termination: 


Lack of work 
Layoffs 

Illness 
Resignation (illness, dissatisfaction, other) 
Other 


9. What is your monthly hiring rate? 
Monthly Rate 


. 10. What is your monthly shortage rate? 
s Monthly Shortage rate 


* . 1l. What positions do you find the hardest to fill? The easiest? What 
x goes unfilled? 


Hardest 
Easiest 
Unfilled 
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What technique do you use to fill positions? 


Newspaper. Private Agency 
State Employment Agency Bulletin Board 
Schools Word of Mouth Other 


Do your hiring methods reach the non-white labor force? 


Are there educational qualifications for low- and semi-skilled jobs? 
If so, what? 


Educational qualifications - low skilled 


Educational qualifications - semi-skilled 


No educational qualifications 


Do high school graduates perform better ey ey 
Better 


Do you offer training programs for workers? What categories? 
No Categories 


What is the length of time for training? 
Period 


Are the employees upgraded upon completion of training? 
Yes No 


Is public transportation a problem for your workers? 
Yes No Other 


Is absenteeism a problem in your company? 


What categories of workers have the highest absentee rate? 
Highest Lowest 


How is your worker's pay computed? (Hourly, daily, weekly) 
Hourly Daily Weekly 


Do you have overtime? 
Yes No Other 


What proportion of your labor force commutes? From where - central 
city, surrounding counties? 


Proportion 
Cities and/or counties 


In general, do you have a local or wide-area labor force? 
Loca: Wide-area 


26. If wide-area, is cost of housing in your area a factor? 
Yes No Other 


. 87. What percentage of your labor force work part-time? 


A. How many of these are females? 
B. How many are under 25? 
C. How many are 


28. What percentage of your labor force is non-white? 
Percentage 


29. What Union serves your establishment? Union 


30. Does Union have any definite upgrading stipulations, i.e., promotions 
from within, specific training, or periodical increments. 
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Appendix 4 _ Distribution of Negro and Puerto Rican Populations 


Table A in New York City Areas (1970) 
Area Borou; Population Percentage of 

Over 50%: Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
Central Harlem Manhattan 172,450 99.3 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Brooklyn 295,579 86.5 
East Harlem Manhattan 143,924 77.4 
Mott Haven Bronx 254,635 76.0 
Morrisania Bronx 262,474 75.2 
Fort Greene Brooklyn 210,616 69.4 

30% to 49%: 
Brownsville Brooklyn 311,787 49.4 
Bushwick Brooklyn 210,997 48.4 
Red Hook-Gowanus Brooklyn 154,177 43.6 
Washington Heights Manhattan 235,438 f 39.8 
Williamsburg-Greenpoint Brooklyn 187,893 38.7 
Jamaica East Queens 337 ,080 37.2 


Riverside Manhattan 217,514 33.6 


Appendix 4 Distribution of Negro and Puerto Rican Populations 


Table A (Cont.) in New York City Areas (1970) 
Area Borough Population Percentage of 
10% to 29%: Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
Pelham Bay Bronx 184,374 23.4 
Sunset Park Brooklyn 190,992 15.8 
Lower West Side Manhattan 269,407 15.4 
Westchester Bronx 298,684 14.6 
Fordham Riverdale Bronx 260,782 14.5 
Ag Corona Queens 260,642 12.1 
` Flatbush Brooklyn 499,498 10.7 
Jamaica West Queens 359,741 10.4 


ess than 10%: 


Flushing Queens 546,807 9.8 
Astoria-Long Island City Queens 250,069 9.2 
Gravesend Brooklyn 320,975 8.8 
Bay Ridge Brooklyn 283,286 6.9 
Richmond Richmond 280,900 5.5 
Kips Bay - Yorkville Manhattan 194,070 4.5 
Maspeth-Forest Hills Queens 312,321 4.2 
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Appendix 4 
Table B 
Distribution of Negro and Puerto Rican Populations 


Outside of New York City (1968) 


(Communities with 10% or more Negroes and Puerto Ricans) 


Percentage of 


Community and County Population Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
Coram, Suffolk 2,217 75.8 
“North Amityville, Suffolk : 11,351 75.3 
New Cassel, Nassau 9,751 65.6 
Newark, Essex 417,862 65.1 
Wyandanch, Suffolk 14,270 64.3 
Edgewood, Suffolk 3,929 41.3 
Roosevelt, Nassau 13,961 38.3 
Hempstead, Nassau 39,567 38.1 
East Orange, Essex 81,750 34.0 
Mount Vernon, Westchester 71,095 32.6 
Bridgeport, Fairfield 152,300 29.1 
Montclair, Essex 45,271 28.1 
Englewood, Bergen 27,451 26.9 


Orange, Essex 38,608 26.1 
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Appendix 4 
Table B (Cont.) 
Community and Coun 
New Brunswick, Middlesex 
Pilgrim State Hospital, Suffolk 
Perth Amboy, Middlesex 
Freeport, Nassau 
Peekskill, Westchester 
Kings Park State Hospital, Suffolk 
Central Islip State Hospital, Suffolk 
Monroe, Middlesex 
Tuckahoe, Westchester 
Elmsford, Westchester 
Inwood, Nassau 
Cranbury Twp., Middlesex 
Northport Veterans Hospital, Suffolk 
Ossining, Westchester 
West Hempstead, Nassau 
Port Chester, Westchester 
Greenburgh, Westchester 


White Plains, Westchester 


Population 
44,218 
11,478 
42,201 
38,780 
18,364 

7,858 
12,441 
8,052 
6,125 
4,234 
8,972 
2,446 
2,352 
22,334 
26,156 
24,632 
39,570 
49,790 


Percentage of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans 


21.7 
21.1 
20.5 
20.4 


20.1 


One 
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Ter Gan ) 


Community and County 
No. Mastic-Moriches Area, Suffolk 
Manhasset, Nassau 
New Rochelle, Westchester 
Glen Cove, Nassau 
Teaneck, Bergen 
Hackensack, Bergen 
Long Beach, Nassau 
West Amityville, Nassau 
Norwalk, Fairfield 
Stamford, Fairfield 
Medford, Suffolk 


Brentwood, Suffolk 


Source: RPA estimates for 1968, prepared for this study. 


Population 
7,223 
9,085 

74,228 
25,643 
43,798 
38,676 
31,195 
5,466 
76,200 
110,200 
22,604 
45,860 


Percentage of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
14.7 


13.9 
13.7 
12.8 
12.5 
12.4 
11.8 
11.6 
10.7 
10.2 
10.2 


10.0 


The 


Appendix 4 Distribution of Negro and Puerto Rican Populations 
Table C Outside of New York City 1968 


(Communities of over 15,000 Population with less than 3% Negro and Puerto Rican) 


Community and Coun! 
North Arlington, Bergen 
Lyndhurst Twp., Bergen 
Massapequa, Nassau 

East Paterson, Bergen 

South Farmingdale, Nassau 
Cliffside Park, Bergen 
North New Hyde Park, Nassau 
Saddle Brook Twp., Bergen 
Oceanside, Nassau 
Sayreville, Middlesex 
Massapequa Park, Nassau 
Wantagh, Nassau 

Lynbrook, Nassau 

New Milford, Bergen 
Seaford, Nassau 


Floral Park, Nassau 


Population 


19,207 
23,372 
26,748 
20,679 
19,182 
18,452 
17,492 
16,084 
35,688 
30,549 
22,153 
22,029 
21,534 
20,347 
17,045 
15,676 


Percentage of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 


0.4 
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Appendix 4 Distribution of Negro and Puerto Rican Populations 
Table C (Cont.) Outside of New York City (1968 


(Communities of over 15,000 Population with less than 3X Negro and Puerto Rican) 
Percentage of 


Community and County Population Regroes and Puerto Ricans 
North Wantagh, Nassau 15,025 0.4 
Valley Stream, Nassau 40,007 0.5 
Trumbull, Fairfield 31,000 0.5 
Franklin Square, Nassau 32,656 0.6 
Ridgefield Park, Bergen 15,133 0.6 
Lindenhurst, Suffolk 26,489 0.6 
South Smithtown, Suffolk 25,768 0.6 
North Massapequa, Nassau 23,968 0.6 
Shelton, Fairfield 23,700 0.6 
Baldwin, Nassau 23,219 0.6 
Bethpage, Nassau 18,562 0.6 
North Valley Stream, Nassau 16,993 0.6 
Bellmore, Nassau 16,985 0.6 
Massapequa East, Nassau 16,925 0.6 
Levittown, Nassau 67,165 0.7 
Fair Lawn, Bergen 39,326 0.7 
Garden City, Nassau 24,798 0.7 
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Appendix 4 Distribution of Negro and Puerto Rican Populations 
Outside of New York City (1968 


pulation with less than 3X Negro and Puerto Rican) 


Table C  (Cont.) 


(Communities of over 15,000 Po 


Community and Coun 


Fairfield, Fairfield 
Eastchester, Westchester - 
Hicksville, Nassau 

East Brunswick Twp., Middlesex 
Merrick, Nassau 

Mineola, Nassau 

Darien, Fairfield 

East Meadow, Nassau 
Plainview,. Nassau 

Paramus, Bergen 

Fort Lee, Bergen 

San Remo, Suffolk 

West Islip, Suffolk 
Ridgefield, Fairfield 

North Bellmore, Nassau 
North Selden Area, Suffolk 


North Babylon, Suffolk 


Population 


56,700 
22,359 
52,490 
29,884 
26,364 
22,491 
22,300 
57,084 
32,851 
28,024 
31,774 
25,771 
16,998 
16,500 
22,968 
16,977 
40,479 


Percentage of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans 


0.8 
0.8 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
Rt 
31:22 
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4 of Negro and Puerto Rican Populations 
Outside of New York City (1968 


Table C (Cont.) 


(Communities of over 15,000 Population with less than 3% Negro and Puerto Rican) 


Community and County 


Livingston Twp., Essex 
Dumont, Bergen 
Bergenfield, Bergen 
Yorktown, Westchester 
Garfield, Bergen 
Westport, Fairfield 
Maplewood Twp., Essex 
Lodi, Bergen 

Millburn Twp., Essex 
rE tts run 
Madison Twp., Middlesex 
Centereach, Suffolk 
Greenlawn, Suffolk 
Bloomfield, Essex 
Nutley, Essex 


Ridgewood, Bergen 


Population 


28,392 
20,543 
29,388 
25,399 
31,227 
30,900 
24,729 
26,992 
21,288 
21,283 
41,201 
22,857 
69,143 
54,375 
31,966 


27,487 


Percentage of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans 


E2 
ze 
1.3 
1.4 
1:5. 
1.5 


2:3 


1.6 


1.9 
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Appendix 4 i ion of Negro and Puerto Rican Population 
Table C (Cont.) (Outside of New York City (1968) 
(Communities of over 15,000 Population with less than 3% Negro and Puerto Rican) 
Percentage of 
Community and County Population Negroes and Puerto Ricans 

Irvington, Essex 65,526 2.0 

South Setauket, Suffolk 22,336 2.1 

West Orange, Essex 43,799 ASE 
Rutherford, Bergen 21,290 2.2 

Port Washington, Nassau 28,892 2.3 

North Brunswick Twp., Middlesex 16,865 2.3 

Edison Twp., Middlesex 65,514 2.4 

New Canaan, Fairfield 21,500 2.4 
Belleville, Essex 37,627 2.5 
Woodmere, Nassau 19,455 2.5 


Greenwich, Fairfield : 64,100 2.6 
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Appendix 4 
Table D 


in Bergen County, 1970 


Population 

Municipality (1969) 
Teterboro 20 
Rockleigh 460 
Englewood Cliffs 5,240 
Alpine 1,200 
Saddle River 2,320 
South Hackensack 2,400 
Carlstadt 7,120 
Moonachie 3,380 
Franklin Lakes 6,510 
Old Tappan 3,440 
Paramus 27,760 
Upper Saddle River y 6,750 
Mahwah 10,800 
Hohokus 4,540 
Tenafly 15,280 
Woodcliff Lake 4,870 

5 ~ 


True Value 
Real Property 
$ 57,942,687 
19,493,200 
163,979,271 
35,734,937 
65,946 ,000 
58,885,651 
173,529,227 
70,683,900 
120,238,200 
53,325,400 
422 682,109 
101,450,553 
161,379,506 
62,866,303 
207,365,739 
64,171,900 


Per Capita 
$2,897,134 
42,377 
31,294 
29,779 
28,425 
24,536 
24,372 
20,912 
18,470 
15,502 
15,226 
15,030 
14,943 
13,970 
13,571 
13,177 
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Appendix 4 
Table D (cont.) 
Municipality 
Wyckoff 
Oradell 

Haworth 

Wood Ridge 
Montvale 
Edgewater 

East Rutherford 
Northvale 
Ridgewood 

Fort Lee 
Ridgefield 
Allendale 
Demarest 
Harrington Park 
Norwood 

Ramsey 
Englewood 


Cresskill 


Population 
(1969) 


15,160 
8,750 
3,770 
8,590 

76,920 
5,790 

10,020 
55040 

27,440 

32,940 

12,290 
5,910 
5,260 
4,450 
4,120 

12,510 

27,260 


8,400 


True Value - 
Real Property Per Capita 
$199 614,269 $ 13,167 
114,148,720 13,046 
46,826,625 12,421 
106,566,570 12,406 
84,726,109 12,244 
70,183,030 12,121 
117,383,578 11,715 
58,846,631 11,676 
315,552,334 11,500 
278,722 ,86 11,097 
140,551,692 11,436 
64,311,560 10,882 
56,785,389 10,796 
47,382,920 10,648 
43,865,730 10,647 
132,199,641 10,568 
287,193,898 10,535 
86,313,885 10,275 
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Appendix 
Table D oat: ) 


Population True Value 
M ipality (1969) Real Property 
River Vale 8,330 $ 85,244,594 
Glen Rock 13,520 135,999,505 
Closter 9,030 87,810,962 
Hackensack 36,620 348 ,806 ,997 
Hillsdale 10,850 101,420,761 
Teaneck 44,210 406,863,613 
Washington Township 10,070 91,651,349 
Saddle Brook 16,760 152,094,284 
Emerson 8,300 75,101,029 
Fair Lawn 39,360 351,017,874 
Westwood 11,340 100,359,177 
Oakland 13,710 119,789,593 
Leonia 2 9,340 81,431,003 
Little Ferry 9,370 80,825,200 
Rochelle Park 6,850 58,62u,398 
Park Ridge 8,620 72,263,824 
East Paterson 21,840 181,972,819 
Rutherford 21,590 178,152,700 
^d S DEM 


k: 


Per Capita 
$ 10,223 
10,059 
9,724 
9,525 
9,348 
9,203 
9,101 
9,075 
9,048 
8,918 
8,850 
8,737 
8,719 
8,626 
8,558 
8,383 
8,332 
8,252 
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Appendix 4 

Table D (cont.) 

Population True Value 

Municipality (1969) Real Property Per Capita 
Hasbrouck Heights 14,280 $117,117 ,u19 $ 8,201 
River, Edge 14,080 114,621,669 8,141 
Maywood 12,050 95 909 ,946 7,959 
Fairview 11,140 88,439,975 7,939 
Midland Park 8,470 65,741,012 7,762 
Palisades Park 13,930 103,826,847 7,453 
Waldwick 12,720 94,062 ,200 7,395 
Bergenfield 30,340 222,091,655 7,320, 
Dumont 20,770 150,743,800 7,258 
Bogota 9,320 64,982 ,800 6,972 
Cliffside Park 18,950 131,623,476 6,946 
Lyndhurst 24,300 161,598,636 6,650 
North Arlington 19,400 127,151,733 6,554 
„New Milford 21,620 137,827,726 6,350 
Lodi 28,020 176,571,377 6,302 
Wallington 11,510 71,630,864 6,223 
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Appendix 4 
Table D (cont.) 

Population True Value 
Municipality (1969) Real Property Per Capita 
Ridgefield Park 15,570 $ 92,760,686 $ 5,958 
Garfield 31,270 173,799,065 5,558 


Source: Bergen County Tax Evaluation, County Board of Taxation, Hackensack, 
N.J. - 1970. 
1969 Population Estimates for New Jersey, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Department of Conservation and Economie Development, 
Trenton, 1969. 
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